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‘* Children’s Day ”’ will have special recognition in next 
week’s issue of the Times. Mrs. Bryner, in the ‘* Sun- 
day-school Clinic,”’ will describe a noteworthy observ- 
ance of the day in a California school, and Mrs. Baldwin 
will devote the ‘‘Graded Forum’ to messages from 
workers describing sane methods of celebrating the day 
in gtaded schools.: The advertising columns will tell the 
reader where to find attractive Children’s Day exercises. 
The issue again represents the effort of the editorial and 
the advertising departments to press the whole paper 
into the distinctive service of the reader. 
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The Reason 
By Lucy L. H. Soule 


HY must I weep when others sing ? 

To test the deeps of suffering. 
Why must I work when others rest ? 
To spend my strength at God’s request. 
Why must I lose when others gain ? 
To understand defeat’s sharp pain. 
Why must this lot of life be mine, 
When that which fairer seems is thine ? 
Because God knows what plans for me 
Shall blossom in eternity. 





Our Insurance 
Most people want insurance of one sort or an- 


other. The dependable insurance companies seem 
to have a permanent market for their business. 
Life, fire, accident, health, burglary, automobile, 
plate-giass windows,—insurance in all these fields 
find ready and eager purchasers. And the reason 
why people 20 in so largely for insurance is becatse 
they want some way of making sure that they will, 
when need arises, be placed safely beyond want. 
What a wonderful promise it is, then, that comes to 
us through the Psalmist, who declares with quiet con- 
viction concerning our God: ‘*7here is no want to 
them that fear him,."" Insured for life and &ternity 
against any possibility of any unmet need of body, 
soul, or spirit: all the premiums paid up in full ! 
The insurance incontestablé, and guaranteed to us by 


the covenanted Word, love, and omnipotence of God ! 
What wonder that David had to sing aloud, 


“ Ohy taste and see that Jehovah is good: - 
Blessed is the man that taketh refuge in him,”’ 


ax 
The Barrier of Criticism . 


We do not often draw people close to us by tell- 
ing them what is wrong with them. Friendship does 
not thrive on habitual criticism. And one of the worst 
things about habitual criticism is that we may drift 
into it without knowing that it has become our habit. 
It is easier to see faults than virtues ; it is also easy 
for people to keep away from one who sees more 
faults than virtues in his acquaintances. An Egyptian 
proverb is quoted as saying, ‘‘If you censure your 
friend for every fault he commits, there will come a 
time when you will have no friend to censure.’’ 
True, the highest type of friend will not abandon us 
because through our criticism we are utterly failing as 
friends ; but we may be very sure that our own so- 
called friendship for others will be well-nigh a failure 
if it finds frequent expression in criticism. To be a 
friend means to live for another's best interests, and 
we are more likely to serve his best interests when we 
encourage than when we discourage. 


x 
Cheered through Suffering 


This would be a cheerless world if it were not for 
sorrow and suffering. It is easy to forget this when 
the suffering bears in hard upon us. And it is also 
easy to forget it whén we are enjoying the blessings 
of health and happiness. For, as has been well said, 
‘The greatest blessing in the world is health—ex- 
cept sickness,’’ With the world as it is, we need the 


< 


experience of weakness in order that God’s power 
may be made perfect in us. And our sympathy for 
others would, it is to be feared, be a light and s sting 
ficial thing if it sprang only from our understan 
of ease and happiness, and never from the deeper places 
of weakness and pain. Often God can reveal his love 
to us through an experience of suffering as through no 
other way ; and often we can reveal our love to others 
after we have suffered as we never could have done 
otherwise. So let us count it all joy when we are 
blessed through pain, and let us gladly claim the 
greater riches that God would thus give us. Better 
still, let us see to it that others shall be blessed be- 
cause we have suffered. 

x<— 


Possessing the New Land 

When Christ offers us a new life in himself, ‘he 
means that it shall be really new and wholly new. 
‘* Behold, I make all things new,'' is his offer and 
promise to us, But we.must make it possible for 
him to do this by a sweeping abandonment, in his 
strength, of everything that has wrongfully had a 
place in our life hitherto. We must make no pro- 
vision for any return to the old life. As Dr. Campbell 
Morgan says to the young convert: ‘* Mark your de- 
termination to press on into possession of the new 
land by burning every bridge behind you. Make.no 
provision for going back.’’ This is unconditional 
surrender. This is complete trust. And it is not 
strange that Christ cannot completely bless us with 
the fultess of his life until we thus completely trust 
him. If we have been holding on to some one relic 
of the old life of disease and death, let us. this'day 
break with it forever. Our Lord will make every pro-~ 
vision for our moving forward when we make no pro- 
vision for moving backward. 
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Dwindling Through Prominence 


HERE was perhaps never a time when there were 
so many people in the public eye as there are to- 
day. So many have risen from obscurity to no- 

tice that our minds are largely occupied with them, 
and their achievement is getting to be the ambition of 
the This situation has its ennobling and en- 
couraging aspect. No one can help rejoicing over 
the barriers surmounted and the difficulties overcome 
by those who have patiently and persistently employed 
their gifts and their opportunities. There is so much 
of hindrance and opposition to crush and discourage 
men’s efforts that we need a vast wealth of testimony 
to the truth that man is meant for victory. But there 
is the other side, and in that aspect we see that the 
achievements of others fill some with restlessness, 
jealousy, discontent, and a sense of injustice. 
worst ofall it begets in many the feeling that without 
prominence nothing can be accom plished—and they 
make prominence an aim and end in itself. Whocan 
estimate how much vital strength i is destroyed through 
this fevered longing for notice and name? Many who 
have had all the elements of happiness at hand have 
seen them lost and wasted through believing that it 
was not through their work but through the fame of 
their work that satisfaction was to be obtained. 

It is well that life should be filled with motive and 
spur, but it is well to know that the love of being no- 
ticed gradually burns up and destroys all chance of 
real influence. Ata conference, a young women came 
to the leader and confided to him the story of how all 
through her college days she had sought by all possi- 
ble means to be in the forefront of everything. It 
had been like the breath of life to her to lead. And 
then in the midst of her success she realized that she 
had been steadily. losing influence, and that in the 
year past this less had-been very marked. At length 


And’ 


it came over her that the very love of prominence was 
robbing her of her influence. Life had gone wrong. 
Prominence might indeed be achieved, but even while 
one held it it might become a hollow and almost 
ghastly thing. It may be accorded to us, and yet the 
reality be all gone out of it. ‘The worst thing about 
money,’’ says some one, ‘‘is that it costs so much ;’’ 
and so we may say of the love of prominence that one 
of the worst things about it is that it destroys the very 
qualities which we meant to use as soon as we achieved 
prominence. 

It would be folly to try to reach this defect through 
a general attack upon all ambition whatsoever. It is 
a good and wholesome motive which makes one wish 
to take his place in the world, to have a large part in 
it perhaps, and to be of the number of those who 
make a difference, Every human being ought to 
make a difference, The natural desire to be liked is 
a wholesome one, though it may become a poison. 
The ambitious life ought not to be crushed and brok- 
en; but by good training it ought to have its tendrils 
patiently unwound from the wrong trellis and made to 
grow on the right one. If we make prominence the 
test of success, the touchstone of influence, if we think 
what we need most is to be better known and that we 
can work our best results only by being at the fore, — 
then our life is- being subtly undermined. The world 
seems rough and lacking in the-:finer judgments, but 
even while it applauds the forward it keeps its inward 
respect for those who live by principle. 

Perhaps no temptation was applied to Christ more 
constantly than the temptation to be prominent. The 
devil, the disciples, the enemies, all beset him to 
tempt him to forsake the quiet inward way of influ- 
ence for the loud, bold, and aggressive one. Day 
by day it would come back to him to feel that the 
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world cam be reached only by striking and sensa- 
tional means, 

The wisdom of this world would say to a man, ‘‘If 
you expect to have any influence, you must be in the 
public eye every moment. You must always be doing 


something novel or you will be forgotten. Influence- 


is a very subtle “e and the world decides how it 
must be exerted.’’ It is said that before Christ there 
were sixty-five others who came offering themselves as 
Messiah, Through publicity, through popularity, 
through falling in with natural expectation, all expected 
to fill that place. When the real Christ came his path 
to glory was through obscurity and the Cross. 

The misery which comes to those who are ambitious 
of notice is a torce which often destroys many of the 
finest gifts whose quiet exercise first brought them into 
notice. After they have achieved prominence one of- 
ten misses some fine element which used to be so 
marked in their influence. Their names may be in- 
deed more often on people's lips, but what they stand 
for is not so clear as of old. A Racal guage which 
used to be made by hand and out in small 
quantities has often been noticeably lowered in qual- 
ity after it has been manufactured on a larger scale. 
It is all a mistake fo suppose that because one is do- 
ing good in a small office and opportunity he will do 
just twenty times as much good in a position twenty 
times as large. In the more obscure position one had 
time for those quiet talks with individuals, for pains- 
taking attention to separate cases, for hours spent on 
doing one thing well without the world looking over 
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his shoulder. He was freer to put his whole life into 
what he did. There was a loving attivude toward his 
work which was not quite so possible afterward. And 
so when we looked for prominence to increase one’s 
whole effectiveness, it has really caused it to dwindle. 
There was more freedom, more width of movement pos- 
sible in the seeming obscurity than in the larger field. 

The love of prominence works a'secret untruthful- 
ness in us as to the values we attach to things. It is 
hard to realize that some unknown and unheralded of- 
fering may be a far finer thing in reality than some- 
thing which is noised about everywhere. We become 
coarse in our judgments, slighting men’s work when 
it may be of the finest, and turning from it in disdain 
because it is not known. It was eur chance to make 
a discovery, but we lost it and trifled it away. 

It is amazing how suddenly the world becomes rich 
for us in all directions when we get over this obses- 
sion about the prominent things. ‘‘Set not your mind 
on high things,’’ said theapostle. They will soon make 
you think there are very few fine things in the world. 
But when we begin to look for the very finest things as 
flourishing perhaps in unnoticed directions, we shall 
be surprised at the nobleness we find in our feliow-men, 
at the achievements that the humblest life may repre- 
sent, at the victories that are always being won t 
under our gaze, And as regards our own accomplish- 
ment we are quite likely to discover that it has been 
made greater by being protected against prominence. 
Asa Jesuit father once said, ‘‘ You can do a great deal 


of good if you don’t care who gets the credit for it.”’ 





Where Are the Unsaved After Death? 


God has spoken to us very plainly through the 
Scriptures concerning the condition after death of 
those who die unredeemed. His inspired Word is 
full of warnings and: unmistakable revelations of truth 
as to the tragic facts here, and we do well to ask our- 
selves whether we are clear on God's message on this 
darkest tragedy of life and eternity. The Easter 
number of The Sunday School Times sought to make 
prominent-the radiant truths of Christ's resurrection 
and its eternal power for those who receive him. 
Professor Charles R. Erdman of Princeton set forth 
in that number, very simply and revealingly, some of 
the glorious truths of our Lord's return to this earth. 
Now a Connecticut reader asks about the fate of the 
lost, both ‘at our Lord’s return and before that time : 

Professor Erdman's article, ‘‘ When Christ Comes Again,”’ 
is fine, but it leaves us in doubt about the wicked when Christ 
comes.’ When those outside of Christ die, where do their 
spirits go, and what becomes of them? I think we ought.to 
touch upon this, and know what Scripture teaches about it. 

Jesus taught that at death the unredeemed pass into 
a place of conscious torment, In speaking of this in 
the sixteenth chapter of Luke, in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, he said : ‘‘ The rich man also 
died, and was buried, And in Hades he liited up 
his eyes, being ‘ih ‘torments, and ‘seeth Abraham afar 
off, and Lazarus in his bosom, And he cried and 


said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send . 


Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue ; for I am in anguish in this 
ftlame.’’ It was.made plain in Abraham's reply that 
this condition of the spirits of the lost is a permanent 
one, when Abraham said, ‘‘ Between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed, that they that would pass 
from hence to you may not be able, and that none 
may cross over from thence to us."’ And the para- 
ble shews that this is the Jresent condition of the 
spirits of the lost who have died, before the time of 
final judgment, for the rich man speaks of hi~ brethren 
as being still alive and in his father’s house. 

In other passages our Lord speaks with <irectness 
and clearness of the fate of the lost ; for example : 
‘«« the hell of fire’’; ‘fear him who is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell’’; ‘‘rather than... to 
be cast into the hell of fire’’ ; ‘* broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many are they that enter 
in thereby'’; ‘‘shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire; there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of 
teeth"’; ‘* depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal 
fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels."’ 

At Christ's coming those wio are asleep in Christ, 
as well as those believers who are living on the earth 
at his coming, are given their resurrection bodies 
and are caught up to meet him in the air (1 Cor. 15: 
51, 52; 1 Thess. 4: 15-17). Of those who are alive 
at his coming, but who have not believed on him as 





their Saviour, some evidently continue to live on, with 
further opportunity in the flesh to accept him, while 
others are ‘‘ punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord.’’ The. Revelation of 
Jesus Christ to the Apostle John shows us what is the 
condition of the unredeemed dead both then and 
later. During the millennium the unredeemed dead 
evidently continue in the place and condition to 
which they have gone at death, ‘The rest of the 
dead lived not until the thousand years should be 
finished’’ (Rev. 2@.:'5)._ At some time after the con- 


clusion of the thousand years there comes a time of 


judgment before the great white throne. ‘‘ And I 
saw the dead, and the great and the small, standing 
before the throne ; and books were opened : and an- 
other book was opened, which is the book of life : 
and the dead were judged out of the things which 
were written in the books, according to their works. 
And the sea gave up the dead that were in it ; and 
death and Hades gave up the dead that were in them: 
and they were judged every man according to their 
works, And death and Hades were cast into the lake 
of fire. This is the second death, even the lake of 
fire. And if any was not found written in the beok of 
life, he was cast into the lake of fire’’ (Rev. 20: 
12-15). : 


Do we stop often enouglt,-in this present pane 


when an easy optimism seeks to do away with Ged’s 
revealed iruth, to realize with keen and vivid con- 
sciousness what is the assured fate of those close to 
iS on all sides who are rejecting Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour? Are we pressing upon them in’ deadly 
earnestness the only way of escape, in Christ, from 
the unspeakable tortures of the second death? __ 
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Spiritual Power, and Being Friendly 

Is the life of a Spirit-filled man or woman likely 
to be a friendly or an unfriendly life? Dees great 
spiritual power mean aloofness from, or fellowship 
with, those about us? A reader of The Sunday 
School Times, writing from the state of Washington, 
raises this question in connection with the message of 
a well-known and widely-blessed book. She writes : 


After reading a book called ‘‘Quiet Talks on Power,” by 
S. D. Gordon, I have been somewhat troubled about just how 
he puts the price of power. He seems to think a person has 
to surrender friends and all to get power. Now I belong to 
the church here, and a few of us meet once a week to sew, and 
serve a light lunch afterward. It’s not for the church; we 
simply do our own sewing. ‘The women are all church-mem- 
bers, and I think mostly Christians, and very often our talks 
are on religious matters, Do you think Christ wants his chil- 
dren not to have even such fellowship? Please let me know 
what you think about this, as the high ideals of a Christian's 
life are what I have admired in your paper. 


Marked spiritual power .in. a life. is possible only 
when Jesus Christ through his .Holy Spirit bas full 
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man cometh unto me, and hateth 
» and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he-cannot be my disciple. Whosoever doth not 
bear his own cross, and come after me, cannet bé my 
disciple . . . Whosoever he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple."’ One 
is to yield himself up completely, in the crucifixion of 
all that he is and all-that he has, to Christ. This, 
Jesus declared, is the condition of discipleship. And 
discipleship is a first condition of power. Thus Mr. 
Gordon takes his authority directly from Christ when 
he says that a person has to surrender friends and all 
to get power, 

But then what? Peter once said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lo, we 
have left all, and have followed thee.’ And Jesus’ 
answer was this: * Verily I say unto you, There is 
no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal 
life.'* So we have Christ's word for it that after we 
have surrendered friends and all, we shall receive 
back again a hundredfold more of friends and all 
(the same friends or others), ‘‘now in this time.'’ We 
don’t lose very much by a sweeping surrender to 
Christ, do we? 

The surrendering of our friends, with all else that 
we have and ail that we are, simply means that we 
yield up everything, once for all, to Christ, and that 
thenceforth he, and not they, have the first and 
supreme place in our life. Having thus yielded up 
everything, we quickly find that he sends us back to 


. our friends with a new message and a new friendship 


for them; and he restores to us a hundredfold what 
we have given up. There may, of course, have been 
companionships in our life that Christ wants us to 
renounce and not return to; if. that is his will, we 
shall, when he is supreme, gladly obey him. 
Spirit-filled life of power does not necessarily mean 
our withdrawal from any such group of church-mem- 
bers or others as the Washington reader describes, 
Christ will show us his will as to that. It may be 
that he has a special mission for this reader in. that 
very group by her continued presence there, to the 
quickening and awakening of the other members 
to ‘their appropriation of the life-power in Christ 
which perhap: they have not yet realized. _ It would 
be a pity; indeed, to let ourgf@Howship with fellow- 
members of a church stop with merely social good 
times of the sort described here, though such times 
have their proper place in church and neighborhood 
life. What a blessing might come to this particular 
church, for example, if the one who writes this letter 


quietly interests the other women in the formation of 


“a prayer-group for the deepening of the spiritual life 
of that church. Copies of the little pamphlet, ‘A 
Spiritual Awakening,’’ by Charles G. Finney,1 could 
be given out, and perhaps discussed at meetings of 
the sewing circle; the question could be considered 
as to the group’s meeting regularly, perhaps once a 
week, to pray for Ged’s bringing to pass the revival of 
their church in such a way as Finney describes. 

Christian fellowship is one of the greatest factor’s 
in Christ's work on earth to-day through his disciples. 
May we all count it a precious stewardship, and ask 
him to use our friendships for the steady furtherance 


of the blessings of his whole gospel of life and power. - 


} This pamphlet may be obtained from the Association Press, 124 
East 28th Street, New York City, at 5 cents for single copies, 100 copies 


$2.50. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: ‘How manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom hast thou made them all.’’ Nature 
around us with its thousand voices a agg thy name. 

Thou dost speak to us also through human life. We praise 
thee for the joys of fellowship, the arts of friendship, the charm 
of society, and still more for the blessed comradeship of thy 
ehurch,... ‘Teach us to respond warmly to thy gracious and 
varied touch. Cure our spiritual numbness. But life into 
our paralyzed hands. Keep us from being idlers in thy house. 
Beget within us a generous enthusiasm for this thy Body, and 
make us sharers in its larger life. .. . So prospef fhe broad 
work of thy kingdom that every one shall feel himself a vital 
part, and shall in some form become a channel of blessing and 
ap agent of benefaction. 


But the | 
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LESSON FOR May IE (Gen. 41 : 1-45) 











N ONE sense the whole Bible was written for the 


Christian church. But in a more exact sense, . 
portions of it were written primarily for and con-. 
cerning the Jews, and other portions of it were written, 
primarily for and concerning Christians, Speaking: 


generally, the greater part of the Old: Testament was. 


written for and concerning God's ancient people, as 
was also that portion of the New Testament which 
precedes the furmation of the church at Pentecost and 
the rejection by the Jewish nation of the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit through Stephen. | But from that time 
on in the New Testament the church is in view, and’ 
the truth taught is principally related to the church. 
This last is particularly true of the Epistles of Paul, 
for it is certain.that God appointed him in a pre-emi-, 
nent manner to live church truth, and to teachit.  -. 
When, iherefore, one would seek to learn and estab-. 
lish any doctrine which pertains to present-day Chris-: 
tian experience, the place to begin one’s study is, not 
in the Old Testament, nor in the earlier portion of the 


New Testament, but rather in the later.portion of the, 


New Testament, and especially in the Pauline writ- 


ings. After this has been done, one may’ study: 


the remainder of the Scriptures. But in doing this, 
one is to make sure to interpret Jewish doctrine in the 
light of Christian doctrine, and not Christian doctrine 
in the light of Jewish doctrine. Neglect of this rule 
has led to much confusion of Scriptural interpretation. 

Now all this has a direct application to the subject 
of divine healing. What we want to know is, not 
what promises respecting healing were made to Israel, 
but what were made to the church, and hence, not 
what the Jews of the Old and New Testaments were 
taught to do when they were sick, but what the Chris- 
tians of the New Testament were taught to do when 
they were sick. If thus the fact should be established 
that Christians were given the same promises concern- 
ing healing that the Jews received, and that they were 
authorized to take the same course in sickness that the 
Jews were authorized to take, then, of course, Chris- 
tians may apply Jewish promises to themselves, and 
they may follow the example of Jewish saints. 


Did God’s Promises Change ? 

There can be no doubt about the fact that God prom- 
ised: to the Jews as a nation immunity from disease 
so long as they should live in obedience to him and 
should remain in the promised land (Exod. 15 : 26; 
Deut.'7.. 15; Psd. gf 9, 10; 103:3;° 112 : I-3). 
Also, there cam be no doubt that God's prom- 
ises to’ the Jews in this respect remain good, and 
that they will:cone day be fulfilled, when Israel as a 
nation shall tufn to the Lord and shall:be restored to 
their land (Deut. 11 : 8-28; Isa. 25 : 1-12; 32:1, 2, 
15-18 ;.35 : 1-19). .But-the careful study of that por- 
tion ‘of the Scripture which pertains chiefly to the 


church does not.warrant the thought that God designs - 


to deal with Christians in regard to good health 
and healing just as he did purpose and stili does 
purpose to deal with the Jews. On the contrary, it 
appears that a change of a definite and radical kind 
has taken place (Acts 5 : 29, 40, 41; Rom. 8: 17; 
Phil. 1 : 14, 28, 29; 2 Tim. 1:8; 2:12; Heb. 10: 
32; 1'Pet. 4 : 12-19). 

In the church portion of the Scriptures, the blessings 
of good health and healing are still somewhat in evi- 
dence. But it is plain that the emphasis, as. com- 
pared with Jewish experience, is lifted from the physi- 
cal and placed upon the spiritual ; and it is also plain 
that this emphasis is kept upon the spiritual, even if 
it is at the sacrifice of the physical) The Jews were 
in the past, and they are to be even in the millennial 
future, an intensely earthly people, with their inher- 
itance here on earth, and with their compensations 
and rewards here below, and these of an outward, 
visible, tangible, and physical kind (Deut. 28 : 1-13). 
But Christians—if they will but rise to their desig- 
nated position—are an intensely heavenly people, 
with no position on earth but that of ‘‘ strangers and 
pilgrims,’’ with no right of inheritance here below but 
that of being identified with the rejected and suffering 
Christ, and with no full prospect:ef compensation and 
reward—whatever God’s grace may additionally be- 
stow—except in spiritual blessing, until that day 
comes when they shall be presented with exceeding 
joy before the presence of God's glory. 


A Question Discussed by Henry W. Frost 


- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL FIMES 


‘Shall’ We Pray for Divine Heal 


A of the Times : 


** I have been seriously puzzled by those who be- 
' lieve itt divine healing. I cannot refute their argu- 
. Bible teach that any one who is willing to do God’s 
will may be healed of his physical infirmities without 
the aid of physicians ? Some of the passages which 
they quote are James 5:14, 15: Isaiah 53: 4,5; 
Psalm 103: 2,3. If you would discuss the subject 





"somewhat, I should be glad.” 


These Scripture references are as follows: 


‘*Is any among you sick? let him call for the elders 
of the church ; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil. in the game of the Lord: and the Pave 
of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall 

‘ raise him’ up; and if he have committed sins it shall | 
be forgiven him (James §: 14, 15). 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. at hé was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastise- 
ment.of our peace. was upon him; and with hisstripes ~ 
we are healed (Isa. 53 : 4, 5). 

’ Bless Jehovah, ay. soul, and forget not all his 
* benefits : who forgivet I thine iniquities : who heal- 
, ethall thy dissases (Psa. 193 : 2, 3). 








It is to be noted that this line of thought explains 
many things in Scripture concerning divine healing 
which are not otherwise to be understood. For 
instance, it explains why God in the Old Testament 
promised to the Jews long life and universal healing ; 
also, it explains why, when Jesus came to earth and 
offered himself as a king to the Jews, he proved his 
MessiahShip by acts of healing and distributed physi- 
cal benefits with a prodigal hand ; also, it explains 
why, when the apostles, after Pentecost, renewed their 
offer of the Messianic kingdom to the Jews, they were 
permitted to follow their Master's example and to 
heal wherever healing was needed and accepted ; and 
also, it explains why, when the Jews rejected this 
second offer of the kingdom, the acts of healing in the 
Scriptural record gradually recede and diminish. 

This last is a most important fact, and it is to be 
carefully noted in seeking to understand the doctrine 
of divine healing as it is related to the church, espe- 
cially in view of the added fact that in the scriptural 
record the diminishing of physical healing occurred 
along with the development of the pre-eminently high 
spirituality which characterized the apostolic- period. 
It appears to be the case, therefore, that God was 
ever ready to deal liberally with the Jews in respect to 
good health and healing, but that his course toward 
the church, in spite of a high spirituality, was one of 
a lessened and infrequent granting of such benefits. 

When: we examine the New Testament teaching 
more particularly, we find that the above interpreta- 
tions are confirmed and amplified. For first, there 


- are no promises of assured health and healing in the 


portion of the Scriptures which are addressed to the 
church ; and second, the recorded instances of heal- 
ing in this portion are not only comparatively infre- 
quent, but they are so qualified as to forbid general- 
izing from them. 


New Testament Healing Not Uniform 

As to promises, the two generally quoted, James 
5 : 14, 15, and Romans 8 : 11, do not appear to teach 
health and healing as these are usually set forth. 

James 5 : 14, 15 reads: ‘*Is any among you sick? 
let him call for the elders of the church ; and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he 
have committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.’’ Two 
things are to be observed : first, that the prayer here 
referred to which raises up the sick is ‘the prayer of 
faith,"’ which, as evidenced by the Old Testament 
illustration cited in verses 17 and 18, is a prayer given 
by the sovereign Spirit, according to his will, and, 
therefore, not of general and universal application 
(see further. 1 Cor. 12 : 3-11, 28-30); and second, that 
there is nothing in the. passage which looks toward 
condemning the use of medicine as a means of physi- 


- cal restoration, any more than there is concerning the 


use of-rest, sleep, fresh air, and proper food and diet. 
-Romans 8:11 reads : ‘‘ But if the Spirit of him 
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that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, 
he that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall 
give life also to your mortal bodies through his Spicit 
that dwelleth in you.'’ It is only nec to ob- 
serve that the wording of the text (note the * shail’’) 
points, not to a present experience of good health 
through the quickening of the body through the 
Spirit, but to a future experience of the putting on of 
immortality at the coming of Christ (see 1 Cor. 15 : 53), 
a fact which Dr. A. J. Gordon—who was a warm de- 
fender of divine healing views—openly acknowledged. 

As to recorded instances of healing in the 
New Testament, it is te be noted that the ex- 
periences of the saints were uneqial and dissimilar. 
Paul, who healed others, was himself never 
healed of his ‘‘thorn in the flesh’’ (2 Cor, 12: 
7-10); and this same Paul, who even raised the 
dead, left Trophimus at Miletus sick (2 Tim. 4: 
20), recommended Timothy to use wine for his | 
stomach's sake and for his oft infirmities (1 Tim. 
5 : 23), and admonished the saints to hold such a 
one as Epaphroditus in reputation, who, for the work 
of Christ, had been nigh unto death (Phil. 2 ; 25-30). 
in other words, the New Testament teaches miracu- 
lous healing for Christians, but aiways as an infre- 
quent occurrence, and as wholly subject to the 
sovereign will of God. Such miraculous healing oc- 
curs particularly—as Mark 16:17, 18 and the gen- 
eral teaching of the Acts indicate—in connection with 
the preaching 6f the gospel in foreign parts and to 
unevangelized peoples. And such miracles are wit- 
nessed to-day in the new mission fields, 


What a Christian May Do When Sick 

In view of the above I would suggest to the in- 
quirer the following course : 

First, thank God for those who have been faithful 
and kind enough to bring the subject of divine heal- 
ing to your attention, and for thus recalling to your 
remembrance the great fact that God is the. author 
and sustainer of life, that all healing comes from him, 
and that he is able and at times willing to heal mirac- 
ulously. ‘ oo, Seitohag ‘ 

Second, make going to God for health, strength, 
and healing, and living in harmony with his physical. 
laws, a first and instinctive principle of your life. 

Third, if health fails trust God, and prayerfully, seek 
his will as to what course you should take in seeking 
for healing. 

Fourth, if God heals you miraculously, apart from 
means, accept the blessing humbly and gratefully, 
but do not generalize from the experience either for 
yourself or others, since the sovereign Lord deals 
differently with different saints, and even differently 
at different times with the same saints. 

Fifth, if God does not heal you miraculously, seek 
his will in another direction, for instance, as to 
whether rest and change may not bring to you what 
seems needful for you. 

Sixth, if God does not heal you through such means, 
take the advice of a Christian physician, and do not 
hesitate to use prayerfully appropriate remeciies, re- 
membering that Satan is not the author of medical 
science, nor the creator of the healing properties con- 
tained in medicines, but that it is a fact that every 
good and perfect gift comes from above, and from the 
Father of lights, and that God’s gifts of medical skill 
and of medicine are to be received with thanksgiving. 

And lastly, if God finally does not heal you, still 
trust him and still give him thanks, believing that his 
will and way are perfect. In such a case, be assured 
that he has lessons to teach you which you could not 
learn except through sickness, and which it would be 
a calamity to miss, and also that he can use you in 
weakness as well as in strength, and that, if you will 
let him, he will certainly glorify his name in and 
through you. And in this last case be confident of 
the fact that you will find that your gain, even in the . 
midst of suffering, is greater than your loss ; for in 
this attitude you will discover, as Paul did, that yours 
is the peculiar privilege of being in that goodly fellow- 
ship of saints who have ever counted it their highest 
honor and joy to fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ, even in their flesh, for his body's 
sake, which is the church. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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How the Missionary’s Bible is Made 


**From the Missionary Watch Tower,” conducted for 
the Times by Professor Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S. 





" HITE. people have many advantages,’’ said a 
Zulu, —‘‘ railways, telegraphs, breech-load- 
ers ; but there is one advantage which they 

have not and we have,—the Gospels in Zulu.’’ 

Being told that the English version was excellent, 
he shook his head, saying: ‘‘It can’t be as good 
as ours.”’ 

The Christian Church began with a story told in 
fifteen tongues by simple Galileans to a multitude 
who ‘‘ were confounded, because that every man heard 
them speaking in his own language.’’ Later this 
same wondrous story was writen in Greek. To-day 
the British and Foreign Bible Society alone pub- 
lishes the entire Bible in 107 different lauguages, the 
New Testament in 105 more languages, and at least 


one book of the Bible in 228 other languages, the list. 


of their versions including the names of 440 distinct 
forms of speech, though not all of these versions are 
now in use. Protestant missions make it a specialty 
to raise up in every land ‘‘ people of the Book.’’ But 
how is this Book made? Is it trustworthy as a basis 
of missionary teaching ? 

When the difficuities involved are duly considered, 
one would at first blush be inclined to answer in the 
negative. Many languages had never been reduced 
to writing, and this preliminary step has not been 
easy. A translator in East Africa found that  pro- 
nunciation of words among the Okambas varied with 
the fashion of the native dentists who filed their 
teeth, The Santals of India provide the missionary 
with ‘the vigor and affluence of a vernacular with 
five. voices, five moods, twenty-three tenses, three 
numbers and four cases,’ The Chinese version was 
a puzzle where relationships and relative ages needed 
to be rendered by different words—*‘‘ brother,’’ for 
instance, having to be put down as ‘‘elder-brother’’ 
or ‘‘younger-brother,”"’ a point not always easy to 
determine, The Niger Delta negro required to have 
a term for ‘‘sister’’ and ‘‘*maiden’’ coined for his 
Bible, and the Maoris needed wore for ‘‘hope’’ and 
‘*law.’’ °«*The Lamb of God" ~juid mean nothing 
to an Eskimo who had never set eyes on a sheep, 
and ‘young seal’’ was not a perfecily satisfactory 
substitute for ‘‘lamb.’” The South Sea islander who 
lived on a coral atoll standing a few feet out of water 
found it difficult to know what ‘‘the shadow of a 
great rock’’ méant; just as the Samoyed of Arctic 
Russia is mystified by the ‘‘sackbut and psaltery 
and dulcimer,’’ when he has never known any mu- 
sical instrument except a sorcerer’s drum, made, per- 
chance, out of the conjoined tops of two human skulls. 
The Yahgan of Fuegia who could count only to five, 
who did not distinguish between his hand and his 
finger, and had no notion of God, was a hard man to 
translate for. 

Even more serious obstacles are hinted at by the 
Bishop of St. Albans, who takes as an illustration, 
‘¢ Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God.’ ‘Without any idea of sequence, the 
cannibal, the Bushman, the South Sea _ Islander, 
would have no word for therefore ; faith would be an 
amazing conception among tribes whose very exist- 
ence depended upon suspicion ; Jeace would be but 
a precarious truce from actual warfare ; justified would 
drive a translator to despair ; and as for God, though 
he be not far from any man, the translator would find 
no word in Tasiko [New Hebrides] or in Buguha 
[Tanganyika], and in Kafir only a borrowed name 
associated with pain. It was not only the heathen, 
but the speech of the heathen, which had to be 
Christianized,"’ 

In religious lands, like India, while the ideas are 
there, the content of a term is radically different, the 
word for salvation, for instance, meaning salvation 
from, or rather cessation of, the 8,400,000 rebirths 
which must be endured in various forms of animate 
life until the age-weary soul finds an end in absorp- 
tion into God, a tiny drop in the great ocean of deity. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Old Purvey, in 
- his prologue to Wycliffe’s Bible, partly answers the 
question : ‘‘He hath need to lead a clean life, and 
be full of devout prayers, that the Holy Spirit, Author 
of wisdom, knowledge, and truth, dress him in his 
work, and suffer him not to err... . By this manner, 
with good living and great travail, men may come to 
true and clear translating, and true understanding of 


Holy Writ."’. Dr. Van Dyck, main translator of the 
Arabic Bible, one of the best versions in existence, is 
said to have made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the poetry, proverbs, and indeed, the whole 
range of Arabic literature, so that he spoke the lan- 
guage faultlessly, knowing the niceties of Arab speech 
better than they did themselves. This induced them 
in turn to pour out at his feet ‘‘ their choicest stores of 
jewelled thought,’ all of which was made tributary to 
his matchless version. Such a man was young Pilk- 
ington, who gave the Baganda their maryelous Bible, 
completing it in an incredibly short time, so that, as 
he lay dying after the battle of the banana gardens, 
he could say, ‘‘Shall never die;... and now give 
me rest."’ But it is difficult indeed to attain to such 
ideals, even in our own tongue. As Luther said to 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


The Lahu tribes of Northern Burma are only recent 
converts from savagery, yet ‘* Missions ’’ tells us that last 
year three hundred Lahu Christians volunteered to go out 
for preaching tours of from three days to three months, 
each at his own expense. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maas, of the Micronesian Islands, give an 
interesting account of a tour among their one hundred 
churches. The old donation party of America has its 
counterpart in chicken ‘‘ showers,’’ eggs innumerable, 
breadfruit, etc. The islanders are reported as being excel- 
lent singers, Bible lovers, and disciplinarians of the Puritan 
type. 


In the Chapman-Alexander meetings at Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, the ‘‘ Ilome Night ’’ was especially impressive, Dr. 
Chapman made an appeal for young lives to be dedicated 
definitely to Christian service in the ministry or mission 
field. Nearly three hundred young people of both sexes 
rose in response to this invitation to devote ‘their lives to 
God’s service. 


From Constantinople comes word that the Pomaks, to 
the number of twelve thousand, were ‘baptized about the 
first of February into the Bulgarian Church, . These people 
are Moslems living in the Chepino Valley of the Rhodope 
Mountains, and were not forced in any way to their change 
of faith, nor unduly influenced by the victories of Bulga- 
rian troops. Pray that this wholesale conversion may be 
deeper than that of other Slavic races of the Middle Ages, 


The Turkish missionary veteran, Dr. Greene, quotes 
from an open letter appearing in Constantinople papers. of 
November 13, 1912, written by an heir to the throne, 
Prince Sabah-ed-din, and addressed to the reigning Sul- 
tan: ‘* Sire, however bitter this truth may be, we must 
confess to ourselves that our greatest enemy is not Italy, 
nor Europe, northe Balkans, but owrse/ves. ‘The seat of 
the evil is in our own private lives.”” Dr. Greene also 
quotes Article six of the ten-articled program drawn up by 
a committee of leading members of the last Turkish Parlia- 
ment as indicative of decided change of the Moslem heart : 
‘* The party shall aim at the development in the empire of 
Occidental civilization and progress, while respecting public 
morals and national and religious usages.”’ 


The enviable reputation which the Fiji Islanders had a 
few years ago as being the most advanced section of the 
world in the matter of church attendance, and in the pro- 
portion of the population who are church-members, is be- 
ing lost through the incursion of an army of brown In- 
dians who come to the islands as laborers on the great 
plantations. A missionary of the Wesleyan Church, whose 
crown Fiji is, writes: ‘* Christian Fiji is challenged by 
heathen India, and we must meet this challenge, not by 
resolutions, but by sacrifice. We need nine more mis- 
sionaries and ninety more native agents.”” Hawaii is sim. 
ilarly threatened by the preponderance of Chinese, Japa- 
nesc, and Koreans, who greatly outnumber the Hawaiian 
Christians in an island group Christianized in 1870. — 


A Prayer for the Free Course of the Word 


Thou Father of all men, giver of the Word through 
thy Holy Spirit, grant, we beseech thee, that thy 
children in every darkest land may be given the 
Word in the language in which they were born, 
To that end, do thou empower thy missionary 
servants that, endued with the same Spirit, they 
may faithfully translate thy most Holy Word. 
Grant thy blessing also upon all Bible Societies, 
that they may aid in this holy endeavor, and so 
bring life and light and truth to those who sit in 
darkness. In the Saviour’s name, Amen. 








The story of obstacles and triumphs in the great 
task of putting the Bible into native languages 












Melanchthon, ‘‘ It is not easy to make the old prophets 
speak German.’’ How much more baffling is it to 
put the Word of God into a language not one’s own 
and beset with all the obstacles hinted at in the pre- 
vious paragraph, 

Naturally, ‘‘two are better than one’’ in such an 
endeavor. Hence the Bible societies, who usually 


_pay the expenses of translation, desire, as a rule, to 


have a committee chosen from the best scholars and 
speakers of different missionary societies laboring in a 
given language area, and that these foreigners should 
have as associates the most learned native scholars 
available. Different members of the committee work 
out in careful detail the translation of separate books 
of the Bible. Copies of these translations are written 
or printed for the other members, each of them 
making criticisms on the margins, which are left wide 
for the purpose. Then the whole committee comes 
together for weeks or months, and most painstakingly 
goes over the work done and the accompaning criti- 
cisms. Voting upon them, it is possible to arrive at 
approximate accuracy. Where there aré many com- 
petent missionaries in a given country, the Bible 
societies often print a tentative edition, which is cir- 
culated among missionaries and native Christians for 
months or even years, in order that a wide constitu- 
ency may have ample opportunity to criticise the ver- 
sion, after which the committee meets to discuss the 
criticisms made, and alters the tentative edition so far 
as seems wise. In so doing they are followers of our 
own Authorized Version translators, who said in 1611; 
‘*We did not disdain to revise that which we had 
done, and to bring back to the anvil that which we 
had hammered ; but having and using, as great helps 
as were needful, and fearing no reproach for slowness, 
nor coveting praise for expedition, we have at length, 


through the good hand of the Lord upon us, brought. 


the work to that pass that you see.”” ere 

Where a single individual does the work. of initial 
translation, as must often be the case in new fields, 
inaccuracies are apt to creep ‘in, though’ Pilkitigton’s 
Bible for the Baganda and Judson’s for Burma are 
remarkable for their excellence. To attain this excel- 
lence, Bishop Steere began his translational work for 
the Swahili-speaking East Africans by spending five 
years on St. Mark, which he then printed and dis- 
cussed with his converts after he had first revised 
it. A second revision followed and several others 
succeeded that one before he sent it to the Bible 
society to-be put in permanent form. With such a 
foundation the other books of the New Testament 
could be more rapidly proceeded with and were fin- 
ished before his death. 

Even more critical was the Hebrew Version of the 
New Testament which Professor Delitzsch translated 
for the Jews. The first edition was prepared most 
carefully, and, after printing, received. the searching 
criticism of Jewish and Gentile Hebrew scholars ; and 
the same process followed the ten later editions which 
appeared during the next thirteen years when the 
eleventh edition was printed ; so that scholars say that 
‘¢in the entire range of world’s versions there is noth- 
ing to compare with Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testa- 
ment.’’ The Jews gave us the Old Testament ; a 
Christian gave them the New Testament in their own 
tongue, which many are reading and believing to-day. 

To make such versions even more perfect with the 
increasing knowledge of the native tongues, revised 
versions are soon undertaken. Thus the Malagasi 
Bible revisers gave over eleven years to their task, 
holding 771 meetings averaging three hours each, 
after which the chief reviser and his native teachers 
spent eighty-nine days together in completing the 
work, The Loyalty Islands Bible Revision had 
52,310 corrections, and the Fiji version some 40,000 
emendations. The Bible thus becomes wholly trust- 
worthy. It reminds one of the German Version 
which Luther and his collaborators spent so much 
time in perfecting, on one occasion returning for 
fourteen successive days to the revision of a single line. 

Does such expenditure of time and money justify 
itself by results? Is it worth while, for instance, for the 
Bible Society to have published for the New, Heb- 
rides Islands, whose total population is hardly 70,- 
000, at least some part of the Bible in twenty-two of 
its languages, as Dr. Paton reported in igor? Yes, 


























LESSON FOR MAY II (Gen. 41: 


1-45) 


if a soul is worth a world ; for the venerable saint: 


could add to his statement that nearly 18,000 savage 
cannibals had been led to the love of Christ 
Listen to thesé bits of testimony : ‘‘ Bishop," said 
an American Indian, when the first printed Gospels 
were given them, ‘‘ before you came we had the door 
ajar a little, and a little light [from the preaching and 
few texts that they had previously had] shone into our 
dark and dismal homes. Now we see the Saviour 
walking and talking and going on from Bethlehem to 
Olivet, leading right up to the. throne of God."’ 
‘When the Bible came to us,’’ said a Hottentot, 
‘we were naked; we lived in caves and on the tops 


tops of the mountains. 
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of mountains; we painted our bodies with red ‘paint. 
The Bible charmed us out of the caves and from the 


God; now we know we are accountable before God."’ 
«« What things are these that you are turning over 
and over?’’ said another African, who had never 
before seen or heard of a book. ‘Is it food?"’ 
‘*No, it is the Word of God."’ 
*«Why do you talk to it?’’ 
** We do not talk to the book ; it is talking to us,’’ 
** Does it speak ?’’ 
_.** Yes, it speaks to the heart."’ 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 





When They First Saw the Bible 








Life incidents reprinted from the Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society ! 





—— 





* Until the New Testament is brought within the reach of every man able to read it, the mission 


of the Bible Society remains unfulfilled.” 


To carry out this expressed purpose the British and 


Foreign Bible Society employs about eleven hundred wayfaring Bible-sellers of many races, who, 


during the year last reported, sold 3,300,000 volumes. 


Many stories of rich human interest come 


from these colporteurs, and illustrate the quickening power of the marvelous Book—the “ cam- 
paigner for Christ that never grows weary.” 


Old Chang’s Prayer.—In the province of Shensi, 
the Rev. G. F. Easton, of the China Inland Mission, 
Hanchung, writes of an aged colporteur: ‘* Though 
Chang is seventy-two years of age he often tramps two 
hundred miles in a month, carrying his load of books 
himself, and calling at every place, however small, to 
sell and explain the Gospel. A few days ago, when 
he was about to start out, I went to see him off. — I 
found him in his room, committing himself and his 
work to the Lord. I caught some sentences: ‘Pre- 
pare men’s hearts to teceive the Word. Help me to 
give my testimony. Don’t let conceited men argue 


with me. Don't let the books get wet. Show me 
how I am to get over the swollen rivers. Don’t let 
the dogs bite me. Take care of my wife.’ . .. When 


he’had finished I said, ‘It is very wet, you-had better 
wait a day." °*No,” he'said, *on wet days I can often 
sell books in the inn to weather-bound people,’ and 
off he went.’’ 


Turning the Other Cheek.— From Port Said an 
Egyptian colporteur writes : ‘‘I offered my books to a 
number of young Moslems. ‘ Know you not that we 
are Muslimeen?’ one asked. Another took a book, 
and after examining it, threw it on the ground, struck 
me, and said, ‘Go, you £afir.' A few days after, I 
went forward to a company of young Egyptians, not 
noticing that one of them was the man who struck 
me. He rose and said to me, ‘Be seated.’ Then 
he said, ‘I am sorry that I struck and insulted ‘you. 
I did so because I had heard that your book taught 
that if you were struck on one cheek, you were to turn 
the other also, and I wanted to see if you would act 
according to its teaching. I now want the book in 
which such teaching is given.’ ”’ 


Tact and a Ready Tongue.—Born salesmen some 
of our colporteurs seem to be, always ready with 
shrewd answer and apt argument and telling quota- 
tion, with homely mother-wit for plain folk and re- 
spectful speech for people of high station, becorhing 
all things to all men, if only they may leave the Gos- 
pel in the hands of some. 

‘*Your books may be good,’’ a French colporteur 
was informed, ‘‘ but they are out of date—no longer 
@ la mode.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘‘they are like a 
mirror : for that does not change, yet it helps us to 
distinguish between what is good or bad mode."’ 


An Appeal from the ‘‘ Red Wild ’’ Tribe.—Our sub- 
agent, Mr. Amundsen, was traveling in August, 1911, 
across the highlands of Yunnan, and reached a plateau 
eight thousand feet above the sea, surrounded by mag- 
nificent mountains. Here he came upon a village of 
Miao aborigines, with a large Christian chapel, where 
he was heartily welcomed, and constrained by the 
villagers to stay over night ‘‘to teach them more of 
the Bible.’’ They listened eagerly to the visitor. 
Among them was a young man from a quite different 
tribe, the Nasu, or ‘‘ Red wild’’ tribe, as the Chinese 
call them. The young Nasu looked on and won- 
dered. ‘‘ What do you worship ?’’ asked Mr. Amund- 
sen. ‘* Wood and stone,”’ was his reply ; ‘* but.can 
you not also make a book for us Red tribe people? 
Can't you make just one copy for me?’’ To this 
pathetic appeal Mr. Amundsen could only answer : 
‘« But we do not know your language yet."’ 
give you my language now,”’ was his reply, and forth- 


‘T will, 


with there was ‘‘given’’ a considerable vocabulary, 
which was carefully written down for future use. 


Afraid of the Bible.—In the Argentine a man of evil 
life confessed: ‘‘ It fills me with fear to read the 
Bible, so I have hidden mine at the bottom of my 
trunk.’’ In Hungary last year Colporteur Csordas 
found many people not only ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures, but quite averse to possessing them. ‘‘On the 
Day of Judgment,’’ they said, ‘‘we shall be able to 
tell God that we did not know what his will was ; 
but if we buy the Bible, we cannot use this plea.’’ 
Here is an extract from the journal of one of our col- 
porteurs in Ceylon ; 


«‘At a certain village I visited a man who is in the . 


habit of receiving bribes for bearing false witness in 
the courts. He asked and paid for a copy of Proverbs. 
The next day, however, he brought it back and said 
he did not require such a book, because ‘ it tells quite 
against me, and reproves too much every one who is in 
the wrong paths.’ He begged me to take the book 
back and return the money.”’ 


Counterfeit Coin.—One of our French Bible-women 
was asked by a lady to step into her house. ‘‘I bought 
a New Testament from you,’’ said the lady, ‘but I 
cheated you. I gave you a bad ten centimes piece. 
I knew it, and since reading the book I have been 
filled with remorse and have wished to meet you again, 
that I might give you another ten cendimes."’ 

A Chinese colporteur had a curious experience near 
Canton with a man who purchased Matthew's Gospel 
and handed in‘a counterfeit ten cent piece, receiving 
his change in good copper cents. A few days later 
the colporteur received the following letter : 

‘¢Greeting. Your servant purchased from you, the 
teacher, Matthew’s Good Tidings book with a view to 
cheat you by using a bad coin. I received the book and 
returned home, All night I was not at peace. I opened 
the book and read. I perceive I have great sin and wick- 
edness, Unfortunately your servant is but a day-laborer, 
and has no leisure to go to a chapel to study the doctrine. 
I urgently beg you to pray Jesus to forgive my sins. Now 
I am writing some words and enclosing a good ten cent 
coin for you. Please accept this. Ata later day I surely 
shall meet you and exchange greetings.’’ 


A New Hebrides Translator.—On an island of the 
New Hebrides a native evangelist named Lomai 
helped the Rev. Frank Paton to translate Matthew's 
Gospel into Lenakel. This man confessed in broken 
phrases how his version of the Gospel and his Chris- 
tian character reacted upon each other: ‘‘ Before, my 
heart not right, and I no get the word of Jesus straight : 
now, my heart right a little bit, and I get the word of 
Jesus more straight ; by and by I get it all straight."’ 


Three Hundred Miles from Church.— Away in an 
almost inaccessible valley among the hills of Upper 
Burma a village head-man first became interested in 
Christianity through reading a Gospel purchased from 
a wandering colporteur. Four years ago he was bap- 
tized, and has remained the sole yet loyal witness for 
Christ in that remote valley. The nearest Christian 
service is three hundred miles away, but to this iso- 





1 The ‘Popular. Illustrated Report for 1911-12, ‘‘ More 
Golden than Gold,’ from which these incidents are 
taken, may be obtained from the British and Foreign 
Bible Socjety, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 

E. tor one shilling, postpaid. 
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lated disciple his New Testament has stood for four 
years in the place of minister and church and sacra- 
ment, ‘ 


“Consolation.”—A Bulgarian had migrated into 
Rumania, where,he worked as a gardener. During 
his noonday rest it was his daily habit to take out his 
New Testament and read it with great attention. This 
attracted the notice of his master, who said, ‘‘ What 
book is it that you read with such interest every day 
and never seem to finish?'’ The gardener replied, 
‘¢ The name of this book, sir, is Consolation,’’ ‘+ Well, 
let us hear a little of your consolation,'’ said the mas- 
ter ; and the man read aloud from the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘' Why, this book is the Gospel !’’ ‘Yes, 
sir,"” he said, ‘‘ but I call it Comsolation.’’ His master 
laughed and replied, ‘‘ 1 know your book well enough, 
but that is quite a new name for it; in my opinion, 
you could not give it a better,"’ 


** The Mirror.’’—In his speech at the Society's anni- 
versary last May Mr. Daniel Crawford gave his testi- 
mony to the New Testament among the negroes in 
Belgian Congo. 

«« There was a craze in our tribe for looking-glasses, 
and each member of the tribe must have a looking- 


glass. Well, a native gets saved, and he buys his 


copy of the New Testament, and he reads, feeding on 
the Bread of God. Then he strikes that saying of 
James about the law of the Lord being a mirror, so 
he begins the day with reading a little from the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, and then he looks into the 
mirror, and ‘he says, ‘Old man, I am going to fight 
you to-day.’ ... These men are old warriors. 1 am 
glad to say that owing to the power of the Word of 
God they are at peace with their enemies and at war 
with their vices.’’ 


**The Last Dish."’—In a Chinese hospital a village 
Christian woman was asked, ‘‘ Do you read your Bible 
much ?’’ for she possessed a well-worn copy. ‘I 
read it constantly,'’ she answered, ‘‘every day. I 
never wish for the /as¢ dish when I am reading it."’ 
The word she used was the name of the dish which 
announces the end of a Chinese feast. Reading the 
New Testament was to her such a feast that she never 
wished it to come to an end. 


A Farmer in Brazil.—The number of those in Brazil 
who have been led to accept Christ as their Saviour 
as the direct result of reading the Bible is remarkable. } 
At a recent meeting in Petropolis a fine-looking old 
farmer from the interior stood up to tell of his con- 
version. He had found a Bible in his brother’ s 
house, and asked for the loan of it. He took it home 
and became deeply concerned with its contents. For 
two years he read it, without the slightest help from 
anyone. Gradually he was led to accept the truth he 
found in its pages, and to-day he is exerting a relig- 
ious influence in his neighborhood, and bringing up a 
Christian family. 


A Settler in Tasmania.— In Tasmania the Society's 
colporteur went to one settler and said to him, ‘* Do 
your read your Bible ?’’ The man replied, ‘* You are 
a queer one to ask a question like that!’’ The col- 
porteur said, ‘‘ Do not take offense at what I am ask- 
ing.’ The man admitted frankly that he did not 
read the Bible as he ought to do. ‘* Well, now,"’ 
said the colporteur, ‘‘I want you to do something for 
me. I want you to promise me that you will read one 
verse every night—only one verse. I am not asking 
much ; and J want you to say one short prayer when 
you read it. I want you to pray, ‘Lord, teach me.’ 
Now that is not much, is it?’’ So the man agreed, 
and promised to do so. Some time afterwards he met 
our Bible-seller again, and said, ‘‘ You are a cunning 
one, you are! Mind you, I have done it; but I do 
not say that I have not read more than one verse. 
I am beginning to see things as my old mother saw 
them. She was not so far wrong, after all.’’ 


On a Rubbish Heap.—A young man in Argentina, 
who possessed a Bible that his father had given him, 
became engaged to a Roman Catholic girl. Her con- 
fessor informed her that before she could marry, the 
bridegroom’s Bible must be burnt. She told her 
fiancé this ultimatum, so the young man very reluc- 
tantly took his Bible, and, as he had not courage to 
burn it, left it on a rubbish-heap. A woman passing 
the rubbish-heap saw a book which looked new, took 
it home with her, examined it, and, as she said, ‘‘ from 
that memorable day all of us have read it, and the 
reading has resulted in the conversion of several of 
our family.’ The woman showed the Bible Society's 
colporteur the very copy, bearing the name of its 
original owner, who was living in the same town. She 
was thankful that she had been led to pass by that 
rubbish-heap and to secure such a treasure. 
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How Egypt was Prepared for Joseph 


s_ Word on s Great Prime Minister By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D.. LL. D. 








HE ‘‘ poet laureate’’ of the court of Rameses II, 
Pentaur, is justly celebrated. At least one 
great epic, that of ‘the battle of Kadesh, re- 

mains to attest his right to the laurel, Ha-em-uas, 
probably the Jambres of the New Testament account 
of Moses in Egypt, was perhaps the greatest magician 
of all times, certainly he was the Caliostro of that 
ancient land of magic, whose fame endured and was 
never eclipsed. Imbhotep was the first of a great line 
ef architects in the days of Egypt's glory, whose won- 
drous skill has been recorded upon the monuments, 
and the temples in ruins still attest the surpassing 
greatness of their art. Admiral Ahmose of the wars 
with the Hyksos has come down to posterity in the 
record of his beautiful tomb at el-Kab, and General 
Ahmes also grew so great in the days of the shepherds 
that he began to listen to the buzzing of the bee of 
Lower Egypt, which was to him the bee of ambition, 
until he supplanted the royal house and began a new 
dynasty. These are but a few extracts from the long 
list of notabilities of ancient Egypt,—famous states- 
men, warriors, builders, and poets, the list of those 
‘‘whom the king delighteth to honor.’’. This list is 
perhaps as long as that of any great nation in the his- 
tory of the world. You did not know? Such is the 
ephemeral character of the fame which greatness in 
this world gives. These great people died, and the 
very memory of their having lived perished, except 
that it was preserved in some musty records, and 
occasionally received a passing reference, as now, 


Why All Traces of Joseph Disappeared 

But mark this: there was one great man in Egypt 
of whom the ancient records of his own land have 
preserved nothing as far as we know, and yet his name 
and his fame, preserved in Holy Writ, will last to the 
end of time. His case is as that of the humble 
woman at Bethany, the fragrance of whose deed and 
life has filled the world. Joseph the Prime Minister 
was as great in his life as in the memory which the 
world has preserved of him, ‘but he lived in the time 
of the Shepherd Kings, foreign usurpers of the throne. 
Joseph said, ‘‘ Every shepherd is an abomination to the 
Egyptians.’’ It was exactly so, The detested ‘‘shep- 
herds"’ and all their hordes from the desert were 
never anything in the mouths of the Egyptians but 
‘the pest,’’ the ‘‘abomination.’’ And when they 
were driven out, the Egyptians made such effort to 
eradicate every trace of the ‘‘pest,’’ and, moreover, 
succeeded so well in their efforts to destroy the records, 
that to this day it has been impossible to learn from 
the Egyptians any other name for these foreigners ; 
and their ethnic name is still unknown from any 
source, Thus with this destruction perished the rec- 
ord of Joseph’s name in Egypt. There oniy remain 
in that Jard certain incidental sources of information. 
-To these a few notices have been added by ancient 
Greek writers, Besides, some reasonable inferences 
may be drawn from well-known facts. And while I 
write these words, Professor Petrie’s work at On may 
be adding to our knowledge of Joseph. 

The first and most necessary thing in putting Joseph 
again in his place in Egyptian history is to find the 
times in Egyptian history which are reflected in the 
story of Joseph. It is impossible to believe in such a 
career as is attributed to him in the Bible, except we 
can believe in such suitable times and customs as will 
furnish forth such career. There is no place in 
American history for such a man; no place in Euro- 
pean history. Such a story would be incredible for 
these parts of the world. Is there such a place in 
Egyptian history as will admit the career of a Joseph ? 
And is that the place into which the Bible account 
fits him? To find such a place will not create a 
Joseph, if he did not exist, but it will make the story 
of his existence believable. 

Brugsch, the great Egyptologist of a third of a cen- 
tury ago, brought attention to some old Coptic manu- 
scripts which preserved a record of ancient things in 
the Bashmurite dialect of that language. In these 
records were old Semitic words. Here is silent wit- 
ness of a very strange phenomenon. These words 
had come into the old Egyptian tongue. The Egyp- 
tian in time changed into the Coptic, as Anglo-Saxon 
has changed into English. Then the Coptic broke 
up into dialects, and this was preserved 1n the dialect 
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Bible students who eagerly watch for archeology’s 
new light on the old Book are looking forward to 
the possible discovery of the first direct trace of 
joseph found outside the Scripture record. Exca- 
vations are now going on under Professor Petrie at 
Heliopolis, the ancient On, where Joseph’s father- 
in-law officiated as priest. But what archeology 
has already discovered about the Egypt of Joseph’s 
time lets in light that may bring us to our present 
study of Joseph with new interest. Why should 
the Pharaoh of pagan Egypt speak as though he 
knew Joseph’s God? This is one of the questions 
cleared up in Dr. Kyle’s survey of evidence that 
confirms the Bible record. 





of the region about Zoan, Then the Coptic in all its 
dialects became a dead language. Yet here are still 
these old words, silent witnesses to the use of a Sem- 
itic tongue about Zoan, spoken by a sufficient number 
of people for a long enough time, and with great 
enough influence, to fasten itself upon the Egyptian 
tongue, so that notwithstanding all the changes through 
which it passed down to the dead Coptic of to-day 
they still remain. This Semitic language was used in 
the region of the kings of Joseph’stime. So Joseph's 
tongue was in use and in great influence in Egypt 
when he came. 

Again, one of the most famous events of Egyptian 
history was a great naval expedition to the land of 
Punt. Not even the great campaigns of war became 
more famous or left a deeper impress upon Egyptian 
history. Yet this expedition was what would seem to 


‘us but a holiday excursion down the Red Sea. Why 


did it seem so great to the Egyptians? They were 
not sea-going people. In all the early history of 
Egypt, down even to Greek times, the Phoenicians 
were the foreign traders for Egypt. Phoenicia was the 
mistress of the sea in those days, and Egypt did not 
challenge her rule. On the contrary, she accepted 
her services. But the Phoenicians were first cousins 
of-the Hebrews. So Joseph's kinsmen did the for- 
eign business of the empire in Joseph's day. 


The Pharaoh who Knew Joseph’s God 

The king that knew Joseph and lifted him to high 
place is not certainly known, but he is admitted by 
nearly all to have been one of the Hyksos, or Shep- 
herd, kings. Syncellus says it was Apophis. But 
who were the Hyksos? Ah! ask the Sphynx. Some 
have thought they were Arabians; some even the 
Babylonians; many are now thinking that they may 
have been the Hittites. Some things, however, are 
very certain concerningthem, They were ‘‘ bow peo- 
ple,’’ as the Egyptians called the people of the desert 
to the east of Egypt and all others on all sides whose 
principal weapon was the bow. These Hyksos were 
in character and habits Bedouin, whatever they may 
have been in race. They were also Bedouin in name, 
for the name Hyksos is very simply and very plainly 
the Egyptian Hao Shashu, ‘‘ Bedouin Princes.’’ But 
the patriarchs were also Bedouin ‘‘princes.’’ The 
coat of many colors which Jacob gave Joseph, like the 
coats of many colors seen on Palestinian ambassadors 
to Egypt before Abraham’s time, probably denoted 
rank, and indicated that the favoritism of Jacob pur- 
posed to make Joseph his successor as sheikh of the 
tribe. In any case, Joseph was a young Bedouin 
prince at a court of Bedouin princes in Egypt. And 
still again, when Joseph talked with Pharaoh, there 
appears a remarkable religious understanding, and 
perhaps sympathy, between them. Joseph says 
‘«God,’’ and Pharaoh does not ask which god he 
meant. Pharaoh also says ‘‘God,’’ a thing almost 
unknown, —if, indeed, such expression ever did occur 
among those of the Egyptian religion, who, instead, 
always spoke of the god Ra, Amen, or Tum, or which- 
ever of the gods was meant. 

Altogether the times were exactly suited to the in- 
troduction of Joseph : his language would be under- 
stood, his kinsmen were the foreign business agents 
of the land, other Bedouin princes were on the throne, 
and even ‘*God'’ needed no explanation. 

Joseph’s Egyptian name, Zaphenath-paneah, and 
Asenath, the name of Joseph's Egyptian wife, help 






very much toward the identification of Joseph in his 
place. Names sometimes have chronological signifi- 
cance even among us,—George Washingtons did not 
become numerous until after 1776, or Abraham Lin- 
colns until after 1861,—but the names in themselves 
mean little or nothing. ‘‘Johnson’’ does not any 
longer mean .‘‘ John’s son,’’ It is very different 
in the Orient. _‘* What does your name mean?"’ is 
the perplexing question the Occidental has to meet 
there, and he never will be able to make the Oriental 
understand why it does not mean anything. Among 
the ancient Egyptians the same view of names was 
taken. Each name was significant. Sometimes 
strange puns were resorted to in order to give a name 
a suitable signification, There are not a few exam- 
ples of such puns in the Old Testament. Then there 
were fashions in names as there are fashions in hats, 
A certain fashion in making names would prevail for 
a long time. ‘Sometimes the fashion was ‘‘ loved of’’ 
—some god, or ‘‘chosen of,’’ or ‘‘ born of.’"’ Thus 
names became a kind of chronological index to 
Egyptian history, sometimes the best.we have. Ase- 
nath, the name of Joseph’s wife, was used from the 
eleventh dynasty, long before the time of Joseph, 
until the eighteenth dynasty, long after Joseph, so 
that her history would fit in anywhere during that long 
period. The basis of Joseph's name, soph, is found 
in the list of royal names of the kings just before the 
days of Joseph. No less than three kings have names 
constructed with zo0fh as a basis. This Egyptian 
word means a ‘‘ provider."’ Moreover, Joseph's 
whole name corresponds letter for letter, with most 
unusual exactness, to an Egyptian name made like 
these royal names, and means ‘* the one who provides 
the nourishment of life;’’—that is, ‘‘steward of the 
realm,’’ What more appropriate name could have 
been given to Joseph in Egypt, and at the‘same time 
it followed the ‘‘fashion’’ in royal names in Joseph's 
day. 

But are there no incidental traces of Joseph's rule ? 
Some very definite and positive ones have been. sup- 
posed to exist. Fifty years ago the tomb of Joseph 
was very confidently pointed out in Egypt. Some 
people who have not learned how to read old books 
discriminatingly still quote this claim, and thus sub- 
ject their defense of the Bible story to ridicule. Re- 
cent claims also have been put forth for an historical 
inscription concerning Jacob and Joseph that men- 
tions them both by their Bible names. I wish I could 
see that Professor Tofteen is correct in this claim. 
Every one would rejoice in the certainty of such an 
inscription, But aside from the unlikelihood of any 
mention of Joseph in Egypt by other than his Egyptian 
name, the reading of these names in the inscription 
is exceedingly doubtful ; indeed, more than doubtful, 


A Tomb Record of a Great Famine 

But come with me to these rock-cut tombs in the 
cliffs near El Kab, and I will show you what does 
seem an actual record of Joseph’s rule, though with 
no mention of Joseph. This is the tomb of Baba, 
whose name appears there very plainly. His large 
inscription is now badly mutilated, but it was copied 
and translated by Brugsch long ago. Baba says: ‘*I 
collected corn, as a friend of the harvest god. I was 
watchful at the time of sowing. And when a famine 
arose, lasting many years, I distributed corn to the 
city each year of famine.’’ Who was this interesting 
Baba? He was a petty official under Se-Kenen-Ra- 
Taa III, a vassal king of Upper Egypt in the time of 
Apophis, the traditional Pharaoh of Joseph. The 
time seems the same; the famine was for ‘‘ many 
years,’’ a very unusual thing in Egypt ; the method 
employed by the government is exactly that of Joseph, 
and it seems to have been) successful, else it would 
hardly have been mentioned as a great achievement 
of Baba, We are glad to make the acquaintance of 
this official, Baba ; it ‘seems like an introduction at 
the court of the Great Prime Minister. 

Among the most important incidental evidences of 
Joseph’s career are links which bind his career as 
given in the Bible with other- known events. There 
is space for one such link. Rameses II, erected a 
stele, and dated it in the four hundredth year of King 
Nubti. This was one of the Hyksos kings whose 
exact time is not known, but who ruled a little before 
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- or a little-after Apophis, the Pharaoh of Joseph. It 


was under the Ramesside kings that Israel built the 


- store cities, for they called one of them Raamses, 
after the royal name. Rameses II says definitely, 


‘«I built Pithom at the mouth of the East,’’ and there 


. is no indication that the statement is not true. Here 
is a striking parallelism. The Patriarchal line runs 


a 
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from Joseph to Moses, the royal Egyptian line from 
Nubti to Rameses II, four hundred years in each case; 
Moses and Rameses If meet at Pithom, and thus 
Joseph is put under the Hyksos kings about where 
the Bible account and the ancient traditions have 
placed him. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





The Soul-Winner’s Experience of Christ 


The Place of Self-Surrender in Personal Evangelism 





It is startling to notice that scarcely a verse in the New Testament letters of the Apostles to the 
churches is given to directly urging personal work among the unsaved. Paul’s whole desire for 
the new converts is that they shall rightly appropriate Christ, and shall live as new creatures in 


Christ ought to live. 
who is the Life. 


Then would the fruit of the Spirit include joyous witnessing for the Christ 
The testimonies given on this page bear witness to this open secret of success 


in Seennnnes The Sunday School Times will welcome short articles telling about the reader's 
en 


spiritual expe 


ces or conscious needs, in soul-winning and in consecration; such testimony 


may be used to lead others into the abundant Life that is not far from any of us. 


Can Paul’s Experience be Mine? 


At the Y. M. C. A. Summer Conference in Estes Park, 

Colorado, last summer, one of the speakers told of a new 

experience of Christ which transformed his life. This ad- 

dress led Mr. Fred S. Goodman of New York, who was 

present atthe conference, to a new study of Paul's paperi: 

ence, and he gave to a little grow this ‘* Morning Medi- 
tation in the Rocky Mountains."’ 


AUL'S life in all its aspects and aims, motives, 
affections, and activities, was instantly, radi- 
cally, and forever changed by a single personal 

experience. He never doubted its reality and signifi- 
cance, neither did his friends. Years afterward he 
referred to it as having a unique evidential value. 
What was this experience? Can Christian believers 


. of this day reasonably expect to have experiences of 


similar validity and abiding power ? 

The story of Paul’s conversion from a life of relent- 
less and blasphemous persecution of the followers of 
Christ, to humble and loyal obedience to Christ, is 
repeated three times in the short book of the Acts 
(9 31-19; 22, : 3-16; 26 :.9-18), besides several inci- 
desital references to it in his letters. This unique ex- 
perience he describes as a ‘‘ heavenly vision.’’ When 


Ananias of Damascus came to Paul’s lodgings in obe- 


dience to the command of Jesus in a vision, he said, 
‘« Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who appeared 


' unto thee in the waywhich thou camest, hast sent me’’ 


(9 : 17). In another account Ananias is reported as 
saying, ‘‘The God of our fathers hath appointed 
thee to know his will, and 40 see the Righteous One, 
and to hear a voice from his mouth. For thou shalt 
be a witness for him unto all men of what thou hast 
seen and heard’’ (22:14, 15). In Paul's own ac- 
count we have a statement of what Jesus said td him, 
‘*To this end have / appeared unto thee, to appoint 
thee a minister and a witness both of the things 
wherein thou hast seen me, and of the things wherein 
I will appear unto thee’’ (26 : 16, 17). 

Two or three years after this experience, when Paul 
fled for his life from Damascus to Jerusalem, and 
sought admission to the fellowship of the Jerusalem 
Christians, and they naturally were suspicious of him 
as the leader of the great persecution, big-hearted 
Barnabas interceded for Paul, stating as the final ar- 


- gument that ‘* He had seen the Lord in the way, and 


that he had spoken: to him’’ (9 : 27). Apparently 
the story as Paul told it to Barnabas beforehand was 
as convincing and appealing as it was to Ananias at 
Damascus, Paul had seen the risen and glorified 
Redeemer, and was forever afterward a changed man. 
That sight had resulted in miraculous changes in his 
personality, the reality of which he never doubted. 

Fully twenty years afterward, when he was trying 
to vindicate his apostleship to the Corinthian Church, 
he says with vehement earnestness, ‘‘Am I not an 
apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?’ (1 Cor. 
9:1.) Later in the same book, when he was making 
his matchless argument for the resurrection, he gives 
the list of the appearances of the risen Redeemer to 
the twelve, with the five hundred brethren at once, to 
James, and to all the apostles, concluding as a climax 
with the words, ‘‘ Last of all, as to the child untimely 
born, he appeared to me also’’ (1 Cor, 15 : 3-8). 

Paul had many subsequent experiences of the per- 
sonal presence, protection, and guidance of his Lord, 
some of which are recorded (see Acts 18 : 9, etc), but 
these did not diminish the profound meaning of that 
one outstanding experience to him, to the converts of 
his ministry, and to all subsequent Christian history. 
That event was the most significant of which we have 
any knowledge, following our Lord’s ascension, 


Lord Littleton, an English skeptic of the eighteenth 
century, seized on this experience as one of the two 
most essential to the permanence of Christianity, — 
the other being the resurrection of Jesus. If he could 
overthrow the validity of this story it would mean the 
overthrow of Christianity. He undertook the task. 
He was fair enough to make a fresh and original in- 
vestigation of all the available evidence, and he arose 
from his study a humble believer, as did his friend 
and fellow-skeptic, Sir Gilbert West, after a similar 


' study of the evidence of the resurrection of Jesus. To 


quote words of a contemporary writer, ‘‘ They came 
together, not as they expected, to exult over an im- 
posture exposed to ridicule, but to lament over their 
own folly, and to felicitate each other on their joint 
conviction that the Bible was the Word of God. 
Their able inquiries have furnished two of the most 
valuable treatises in favor of revelation.’’ So much 
for Paul’s experience. 

Can we trust our own experiences of unusual mani- 
festations of Christ? ‘ Of course we have no right to 
expect that Paul’s peculiar vision will be repeated ; 
but the apostle Peter, who had also seen. the risen 
Jesus, speaks of him, ‘‘ Whom not having seen, ye 
love ; on whom, though now you see him not [as 
Peter and Paul had seen wa) yet believing, ye re- 
joice greatly with joy unspeakable and full of glory’’ 
(1 Pet. 1: 8). Peter as much as says, ‘‘ Your ex- 
perience of the presence and power of the risen Saviour 
through simple faith can be as real, as definite, as 
revolutionary, as full of joy, and as abiding as was the 
experience of Paul on the Damascus road.’’ 

Did you see Jesus as your very life in a new way 
that Sunday afternoon on the hillside, as one of his 
servants told of his own profound experience with 
Jesus after years of struggle, doubt, and defeat? 
Then mark that day as a red letter day in your spir- 
itual history. Never doubt its meaning. Look upon 
it as a historic event in your life’s story to which you 
can point in moments of doubt and trial. You may 
have, and should have, other experiences, as did 
Paul, but let no friend or foe mislead you or make 
you misinterpret, underestimate, or doubt your own 
memory of such an event. Say, as did Paul, ‘* Did I 
not see Jesus my Lord on that day, and did he rot 
give me victory over doubt and sin? I will never go 
behind that fact of personal experience. The living 
Christ is real and loving, kind and true, wise and all 
powerful, Have not I, too, seen Jesus our Lord ?’’—- 
Fred S. Goodman, New York. 


% 
The Soul-Winner’s Starting- Place 


HE winning of souls, magnificent as it is, is not 
the highest nor first object to be striven for by 
the Christian. It is rather a life ‘‘hid with 

Christ in God,’’ a life lived in the secret place. 

A man standing on a rock can rescue a man that is 
sinking in the mire.. But if both have uncertain foot- 
ing neither can help the other. To be a successful 
Christian worker one’s own experience should be so 
in harmony with God that ‘* to live is Christ’’; then 
fruit will spring out of everyday words and actions as 
well as from direct service. 

The real soul-winner is one that has ascended into 
the hill of the Lord, and is standing in his holy place. 
His carnal mind has been crucified with Christ ; and 
he does not serve sin, but has inherited the Beatitude, 
‘«Blessed, are the pure in heart : for they shall see 
God,’’ The world does not attract such a person. 
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** This world has lost its power to drag me downward, 
Its spell is gone ; 
My course is now right upward and right onward 
To yonder throne.”’ 


And after making the ascent, let us remember that this 
is not a visiting-place, but a dwelling-place ; we are 
to stand in his holy place. Everything else seems to 
take wings, but the Holy Spirit will not leave us if we 
walk uprightly. God said to Abraham, ‘‘ Walk before 
me and be thou perfect,’’ and there is still—for us—a 
way of holiness. No unclean thing shall pass over it, 
no vulture’s eye can even see it, but God knows and 
we know when we are walking on it. Everybody that 
is on itis clean, You can walk two abreast o. this 
way ; aman and his wife can walk together beauti- 
fully ; not a cross word from one week's end to the 
other! All backbiting ceases, ‘Gossip calls become 
gospel calls’'; you won't take up a reproach against 
your neighbor. 

When we dweti in the secret place of the Most High 
and under the snadow of the Almighty, we are deliv- 
ered from the snare of the fowler and from the noi- 
some pestilence. He shall call upon me, and I will 
answer. Is not this the secret of success in soul- 
winning ?—/John S. Kimber, Newport, R. 1. 


% 
When Self is Surrendered 


The writer of this article is a business man of large respon- 
sibilities, who, after thirty years of the average, unsatis- 
fied Christian experience, came out into the joy of a New 
Life in Christ. is daily practise is to commit himself to 
Christ anew for service in witnessing on that day, and this 
frequently results as in the incident he tells of here. 


OT the least of the joys of living the surrendered 
life is that of personal evangelistic work. ~The 
daily surrender to Christ, to be used that day 

as the Holy Spirit may open the way, leads to un- 
looked for opportunities of presenting Christ to those 
who do not know him, or to those weak in the Faith. 

While dining with some friends a few months ago, 
I was led to speak of the wonderful love of Christ, 
and of the peace and victory that resulted from com- 
plete self-surrender. A daughter of the home was an 
attentive listener, but gave no evidence of being 
affected by what was said... 

Some weeks later I was sitting beside this young 
woman at a concert we were attending in compan 
with other friends, When the entertainment had ale 
on for some time, she turned to me and said : 

‘Do you know why I have come here to-night ?"’ 

*«I suppose you came to hear the music."’ 

‘*No, that isn’t why I came, I have never for- 
gotten what you told us about the love of Jesus, and 
I came here to-night hoping you would find an oppor- 
tunity to tell me more,”’ 

After a moment of great surprise and thanksgiving, 
and asking God for guidance in dealing with this 
precious soul, I unfolded the steps in the Blessed Life, 
as they had worked out in my own experience : 

First, an earnest desire to find God, fulfilling the 
condition of the promise in Jeremiah 29 : 13: ‘* Ye 
shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for 
me with all your heart.’’ 

Second, entire surrender of the will to Christ, which 
is simply a complete giving up of ourselves, body, 
mind, and spirit, all that we are and all that we have, 
to the service of God and to do his will. 

Lastly, faith and trust that God has accepted the 
surrender, followed by the fruits of the Spirit, which 
become a part of the believer's life (Gal. 5 : 22, 23). 

While explaining to this young woman the ‘‘ abun- 
dant’’ life as promised by Christ in John 10; 10, 
neither of us heard further anything upon the concert 
program, but saw only her need and Jesus ready to 
meet it. After presenting to her the steps into this 
new life, and with a silent prayer that God would give 
her the victory, I asked, ‘* Why not give your life to 
God now ?"’ 

Back came the quiet answer, ‘‘ 1 have just done it.’’ 

Since that day her life has been one beautiful un- 
folding to the Holy Spirit's influence and guidance, 
and she daily experiences the greatest joy and desire to 
serve. She is waiting daily upon God in the Morning 
Watch, and is accepting every new call for service. 

The Bible, hitherto unknown, is becoming more 
precious as the Spirit is leading her ‘* into all truth."’ 

One of the first objects of her love and prayers was 
an unsaved sister, and, after a confident faith in the 
outcome, she is rejoicing to-day that the sister has just 
come to God in full surrender. 

Shall we not day by day, as opportunity offers, tell 
hungry souls of the love of Jesus Christ, these who are 
only waiting for us to speak, to accept him and to 
come into the great joy of a Living Faith? 

‘* Let the redeemed of Jehovah say so,"’ 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


EN come to success by many different routes, 
but the qualities that get them along their par- 
ticularroad are about the same. Did you ever 

hear how a jeweler became a great builder of locomo- 
tives? That was Matthias W. Baldwin of Philadel- 
phia. From 1819 to 1825 he kept a small jeweler’s 
shop; next he opened a shop for making tools. He 
became interested in steam-engines, and constructed 
several stationary engines. motives were then 
being experimented with abroad, and he was invited 
to build a miniature locomotive for the Philadelphia 
Museum. With no other aid than the published de- 
scriptions and sketches of Mr. Stephenson’s engine 
the *‘ Rocket,” then running in England, Mr. Bald- 
win, in 1831, had his toy engine running around a 
circular track in the Philadelphia Museum. He now 
undertook to build alarge locomotive. He could find 
neither mechanics capable of doing this work nor 
tools for them to work with; so he not only made 
most of the tools, but himself also did most of the 
work, In about one year he had completed the 
engine, which was called ‘‘ Old Ironsides.” It wasa 
good enough engine to stay in active use for twenty 


years. This was in 1832. Financial depression in 
1847 put him into the hands of his creditors for the 
next five years, but they had faith in him. When he 


solved the problem of making larger locomotives by 
putting the four front wheels on a flexible truck, he 
entered on the career that developed his plant into 
the great Baldwin Locomotive Works that can turn 
out more than six great locomotives for every day 
in the year. Not much like Joseph's career, you say. 
But the main qualities of men who do great and per- 
manent things is always about the same. 





The Teacher’s Survey 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


The more information the teacher can acquire 
about the habits and customs of Egypt the more in- 
telligible this lesson will become. It is a great thing 
to be able to impart a feeling of reality to a Bible 
narrative, and to enable a scholar to see that this was 
just plain, normal, human history. It often gives a 
feeling of unreality to a young mind to have the hand 
of God shown in the beginning of a story. God con- 
trols all life. He directs the life of every honest and 
industrious Christian man, like Matthias Baldwin, just 
as certainly as he did direct Joseph’s life.. Let the 
teacher bear in mind that the average man in Egypt 
was not a prince nor a hero, but a farmer who de- 
»ended on the River Nile for irrigation, and that 

oseph used the same sort of commercial forethought 
in dealing with the economic situation that a mer- 
chant of to-day does when, foreseeing a future short- 
age, he ware a large quantity of goods. Thus the 
teacher will gain the most with this lesson who can 
give to it the greatest reality. Dr. Thomas’ notes 
and Dr. Mackie’s, and Neary | the Lesson Scenes, 
will be especially helpful, and also a Bible dictionary. 
Dr, Kyle’s article on ‘'‘ How Egypt was Prepared for 
Joseph, on page 258 of this issue, gives unusually 
valuable side-lights upon the Egyptian background 
of Joseph's experience. 


The Class in Session 


Those last two years that Joseph had to wait in 

priene were without doubt the hardest two years of 
is life, and quite likely the most hopeless in appear- 

ance. He had come to his thirtieth year, and with 
no ray of prospect of his dreams coming true, as Pro- 
fessor Clow points out in his opening paragraph, Yet 
those last years, as he goes on to show in the next 
paragraph, were the critical years in his iife’s prepa- 
rations. What a pity it would have been if Joseph 
had tried to escape from prison or had bribed his way 
to freedom, which would have meant obscurity. It 
often happens that a man’s success in life comes from 
what appears to be a side issue in his life; the fact 
that he can play the piano well leads him into a 
friendship that opens his future, or some half-forgot- 
ten kindness commends him to some leader, or one 
of a thousand such things. In Joseph's case it was 
his skill in interpreting dreams, and his friendly 
kindness in doing it for one who was in need. 

Now the whole subject of dreams comes to the fore 
here. Why did God communicate with men in 
dreams? is a natural question to ask. Professor 
Clow answers that query in his third paragraph. God 
could speak to Pharaoh in no other way. There was 
no prophet, no Scripture, none of the intermediar 
channels of speaking to a sou: which abound wi 
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MAY 11. JOSEPH MADE RULER OF EGYPT 


Genesis 41 : 1-45. Commit verses 39, 40 


Golden Text: God giveth grace to the humble.—1 Peter § : 5 


Read Genesis 41 


25 And said unto Pharaoh, The dream of Pharaoh 
is one: what is about to do he hath declared unto Pha- 
raoh. 26 The seven good kine are n years ; and the seven 
good ears are seven years: the dream is one. 27 And the 
seven lean and ill-favored kine that came up after them are 
seven years, and also the seven empty ears blasted with the 
east wind ; they shall be seven years of famine. 28 That is 
the thing which I spake unto Pharagh : what God is about to 
do he hath showed unto Pharaoh. 29 Behold, there come 
seven Fb 9s of great plenty throughout all the land of Egypt : 
30 and there shall arise after them seven years of famine ; and 
all the plenty shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt ; and the 
famine shall consume the land ; 31 and the plenty shall not be 
known in the land by reason of that famine which followeth ; 
for it shall be very grievous. 32 And for that the dream was 
doubled unto Pharaoh, it is because the thing is established 
by God, and God will shorily bring it to pass. 33 Now there- 
fore let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, and set 
him over the land of Egypt. 34 Let Pharaoh do ¢Aés, and let 
him appoint overseers over the land, and take up the fifth part 
of the land of Feypt in the seven plenteous years. 35 And let 
them gather all the food of these good years that come, and 
lay up grain under the hand of Pharaoh for food in the cities, 
and let them keep it. 36 And the food shall be for a store to 
the land against the seven years of famine, which shall be in 
~_ land of Egypt; that the land perish not through the 
amine. 

37 And the thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in 
the eyes of all his servants, 38 And Pharaoh said unto his 
servants, Can we find such a one as this, a man in whom the 
spirit of God is? 39 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Foras- 
much as God hath showed thee all this, there is none so dis- 
creet and wise ‘as thou : 40 thou shalt be over my house, and 
according unto thy word shall all my people ' be ruled: only 
in the throne will I be greater than thou, 


1 Or, order themselves Or, do homage 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sous. 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


gy references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
x, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 2,—From what time are these two years to be 
reckoned? Who was Pharaoh? What river is meant? 
(Thomas ; Clow, 1; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 8.—Was it customary always to seek an interpre- 
tation of dreams at that time?’ Who were ‘‘the magi- 
cians’’? (Thomas; Clow, 3, 4; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 16.—What did Joseph mean when he said, ‘‘ God 
will give Pharaoh an answer of peace’’? (Thomas; Clow, 
5, 6; Class in Session, 4.) 

Verse 25.—Does this mean that the famine was specially 
brought about by God? (Thomas; Clow, 3.) 

Verse 39.—Does this statement of Pharaoh’s indicate his 
personal belief in God? (Thomas; Clow, 5; Howard ; 
Kyle, page 258.) 1 

Verse 42.—What was the significance of Pharaoh’s giv- 
ing Joseph his signet ring ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 45.— What is the meaning of the name that Pha- 
raoh gave Joseph? Why did he change his name? Who 
was Poti-pheia, priest of On? (Thomas; Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes ; Class in Session, 4.) 








us. So God had to communicate by a most funda- 
mental method, a primitive method. He does not so 
communicate with us because he has better ways. 

The dream itself, which seems so peculiar to us, was 
sane natural, considering how Egypt depended on 
the Nile for its agricultural security. Dr: Mackie’s 
four paragraphs make a good commentary on the 
facts of contemporary life that gave rise to the 
dreams. Dr. Thomas suggests that the awakenin 
of the chief. butler’s memory, when the magicians fal 
to interpret these dreams, is astriking instance of the 
law of mental association. This is quite so, and also 
shows how God controls the most delicate machinery 
of our life. 

So Joseph is called, and you will notice the entire 
absence of confusion or uncertainty, and the exhibi- 
tion that he gives of good sense and tact. He shaved, 
and Dr. Thomas’ note on verse 14 shows why, and 
he dressed himself properly and carefully, and stands 
before the king in the way that would commend his 
appearance the most. Professor Clow says in his 
fourth paragraph that we can observe in Joseph an 
absence of the ‘‘ swelled head.” But far more than 
by his personal mo rma ger, was commended 
by the modesty and reverence of his mental bearing. 

hen follows the clear and self-commending inter- 
— of.the dream. You may ask why Joseph 

ad the forwardness to go on and tell the king what 
to do about the impending calamity. . It was not for- 
wardness, but kindness. The interpretation must 
have come like a fierce blow.and a great shock, and 
Joseph, in kindness and as a true messenger of God, 
must not only tell of danger, but also.of a means of 
coming safely through that danger. The.entire time 
Joseph was speaking may well have been less than 
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ten minutes. In that ten minutes his fortune comes, 
and with it the fulfilment of hisown dreams. We 
can readily see why Pharaoh would be drawn to this 
young The suddenness of his exaltation is 
quite Oriental, but natural in view of the conditions 
existing, among which we must not forget that the 
Pharaoh himself was not a native Egyptian, as Pro- 
fessor Clow points out in his closing paragraph. The 
ition ot Joseph is made doubly secure by allying 
im in marriage to the daughter of one of the great 
ruling priests, and his incorporation into the national 
life is marked by his change of name. But all this 
dramatic success was not given to Joseph for his own 
sake, but for the le whom roposes to bring 
up in Egypt. Joseph is a link ina 
A Lesson Summary oe Ys 
Life very often seems to consist in a long slow 
preparation and a swiftconsummation. Thus it was 
in Fesuphrs case. It is all well enough to say that 
every dog has his day, and quite likely that is true; 
but more important is it for every dog to be ready for 
his day when it comes. Joseph was ready for the 
crisis in his life when it came, and his chief readiness 
consisted in the fact that he had learned to a certainty 
that the issues of life are in the hands of God and not 
of his servants. This simple truth caanot be too 
directly grasped nor declared. In an age and among 
a people who worship success it cannot be too often 
shown that the issues of life are with God, and that 
he holds us in the hollow of his hand. Compare the 
Godless men rushing, fuming, and fighting for the 
paltry rewards which sour in their hands, and with 
the men like Joseph who know that ‘it is not in me, 
God will give,” and who stand valiantly, diligently. 
and trustfully until their reward is given. Success is 
wholly undesirable unless it comes as a gift of God; 
it is wholly desirable when the Father gives it in his 
loving wisdom. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. How many years did Joseph spend in Egypt before 
he stood before Pharaoh ? , r 

2. What shows that he had learned a good deal about 
the Jand and its customs ? 

3... Can you point out just where God’s hand influences 
Joseph’s career? 

4. By what means does God direct the lives of men? 
_ 5. Why did Joseph add that advice to Pharaoh of the 
way to meet the famine ? 

6. Why was Joseph not likely to have a swelled head 
over his advancement ? 

7. What shows that Joseph was a good business man? 


Other Teaching Points 

Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap. 
Joseph’s little deed of kindness in prison became the open- 
sesame that threw wide the doors of opportunity. 

When Joseph stood before Pharaoh, all he had was an 
opportunity, The magicians had had just the same oppor- 
tunity, but they could not meet it. Joseph was able to 
meet the situation because God was with him. 

Joseph was mindful of the value of appearances. Some 
men deem it a virtue for ability to scorn all effort at a 
pleasing exterior. There is no virtue in a slouchy appear- 
ance, nor is it creditable to ignore the prejudices of others. 

li’s an old motto that runs, ‘‘ Make hay while the sun 
shines.’”’ It has its spiritual application, for he who has 
not learned the power of prayer in his prosperity will not 
know its comfort in his adversity. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Gen. 42.) 

There is an old English saying, ‘‘a wrong never 
comes right.” All human experience goes to prove 
that this is so. Shakespeare's tragedies are all based 
on this great truth of life. If ak were needed 
to convince men of the character of God this ought to 
do so. The wrong done by Joseph's brothers slum- 
bered apparently safely, but after fifteen years they 
are caught in the net of their own weaving. 


ng chain. 


1. How did the famine play its part to bring Joseph’s 
family to him ? 
2. Why is it likely that his brothers would not recognize 
Joseph ? 
3. Why did Joseph delay to make himself known to his 
brothers ? 
4. What indications are there that their consciences were 
still tender over their old crime ? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson 
When the tables were turned. 
When a “ bluff”? worked. 
A hypocritical glossing over of a dark crime. 
A man who had better ears than appeared. 
A knot that was not a wedding-knot. 
A dream that came true. 


EVANsTON, ILL, 


LESSON FOR MAY ITI (Gen. 41 : 1-45) 


In the Interpreter’s House 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


46 T THE end of two full years ‘ the writer sig- 
nificantly opens this new chapter of God's far- 
reaching providence. ‘Te have had release 
from a wrongful imprisonment cherished as a great 
hope, only to find it eclipsed, might have given 
oseph a temper as bitter as gall. To be ignored, 
ten, unrequited for service, is apt to engender 

a sullen and cynical spirit. 


** Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, ... 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friend remembered not,’’ 


To have reached his thirtieth year, to see no prospect 
except tp go.on in the obscure drudgery of a prison, 
and to have all his dreams mocked, might have 
quenched his faith in God. . 

Yet Joseph keeps firm his trust till it shines like 
the star he saw in his boyish dreams. He remains 
sweet, hindi. helpful. e grows in knowledge of 
Egypt and the laws of its prosperity and the customs 
of its life. His mind broadens.and deepens in his 
silent and lonely hours. Long after, he realized that 

this was God’s schooling time, preparing him to enter 
into the Interpreter’s House, as the master of its 
secrets hidden from other men. He learned the 
more difficult lesson that God’s delays are merely to 
make more fitting opportunities. Had the chief but- 
ler spoken, Joseph might have been released. But 
the accusation would have been believed, and he 
would have been dismissed to some mean post—on 
‘the margin of the dominions, or sent back to his own 
‘land. had some grander employment for his 
friend. 

There is.a natural history of dreains. Pharaoh’s 
dream drew its scenery and its import from the world 
in which he lived. The river Nile was the source of 
life and prosperity. In a year of full flood every 
meadow was lush with green grass, and the cattle 
stood satisfied with food. When the river failed, the 
kine famished and died. But there is a spiritual his- 
tory of dreams. 
them, and spiritual significances are often carried by 
them. ‘To Pharaoh, the failure of the annual flow of 
the Nile must-have been a constant fear, as a decline 
in prosperity is the brooding anxiety of the modern 
trader, Through that haunting care God spoke to 
Pharaoh, He could speak in no other way. There 

“was no great commanding word, no preacher with 
God's message, no prophet with God’s call. ‘To this 
day when men shut themselves up from his admoni- 
tions, God still speaks to warn men by visions of the 
night and of the day. When these dreams come, as 
they come to all, it would be well were men ‘‘trou- 
bled in spirit” as Pharaoh was. That strange fore- 
boding, that swift twinge of mental pain, that sudden 
light on the path flashing into the mind, that vision 
‘of the night ‘with its terror from which a man awakes 
sometimes in fear and sometimes in thankfulness, 
that day-dream wherein a man sees himself acting a 
nobler part than he has yet essayed—what are they? 
They are messages of God, which should trouble us, 
and they they should send us into the Interpréter’s 
House, to learn and understand. 

We wonder why the magicians and wise men did 
not guess, in their keen-witted shrewdness, what the 
dream foretold. But it is easy to open the door after 
the key has been placed in one’s hand. And it is 

erilous to give an interpretation whose fulfilment 
ies beyond the will and power of man. We under- 
stand why the wise men confessed themselves baf- 
fied, even if some of them half-conjectured that the 
dream referred to the river’s flood, and fell back on 
sueh an easy and possible solution as is recorded in 
the ‘falmud, that the seven fat kine are seven queens 
whom Pharaoh should marry. As the cup-bearer 


stood beside his master, when a silence fell on the - 


court, as the abashed magicians humbly confessed 
their impotence, the face, the words, and the wisdom 
of Joseph leaped into his mind, With a genuine 
ang of regret he confessed his fault of forgetfulness. 
n the moment, when Pharaoh heard the story, 
Joseph is sent for. Mark his cleansing of himself, and 
the quiet, unflurried preparations for the king’s pres- 
ence, and the restraint and modesty of his bearing. 
How they disclose that there is nothing of the 
‘*swelled head” possible to Joseph, that moral dis- 
ease of cheap and shallow minds under exaltation. 
The deep certainty that promotion cometh not from 
the east or the west, but is from God, and the long 
vears of self-discipline had wrought a noble strength 
mm dusephs soul, 
haraoh, after his interview with tke stammering 
and stumbling magicians, must have looked on this 
young, open-browed, calm-voiced, and yet confident 
Hebrew, passing from his dungeon to the splendor 
of the audience chamber, with a dcep surprise, As 
he heard Joseph's disclaimer, ‘*It is not in me: God 
shall give an answer in peace,” ‘the awe all ‘men 
feel when the contagion of a believer’s faith is felt, 
thrilled through his spirit. As the unfaltering pro- 
phetic interpretation followed, step by step, detail by 
detail, Pharaoh, like all rulers accustomed to discern 
men and to scrutinize their motives, found before 
him a strong, clear, able man, with firm convictions, 


stinctively reverences, 


There are moral causes behind. 
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swift penetration, ready resourcefulness, based on a 
trust in God which every Eastern, to. this day, in- 
e was in the Interpreter's 
House, and both the exposition and the counsel whe 
the beli of truth within him. He knew that aw 
of God had been spoken, and, as always, his soul 
bowed down to it. 
We need not wonder at ary 9 readiness in coun- 
sel. The same career, oe as is exercised in man- 
aging the stewardship of Potiphar’s house and of the 
mare is applicable to the affairs of a state. Joseph 

ad often, in. his desolate hours, brooded over this 
recurring problem of a failing Nile. He was not 
taken yea onger - when he read God’s warning of the 

ears to come, is counsel ‘‘to seek out a man” 

d no shadow of a thought that he would be the 

man. Some humble subordinate post he may have 
expected. But an alien ruler, as this Pharaoh was, 
is always eager to bind to himself capacity and en- 
ergy without regard to race. Pharaoh quenched any 
muttered protests by setting Joseph above the high- 
est, and allying him in marriage with the highest 
families of Egypt. And all the while God was mov- 
ing his heart and his hands to bring in His own 
kingdom. 

Giascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D. 


HE Cownnection,—Nothing is known of the time : 


between the outler’s restoration and Joseph’s 

deliverance. The latter was thirty years oid 
at the time of this chapter (v. 46), so that thirteen 
years had elapsed since his seizure by his brethren 
(37 : 2). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Z7wo full years: Either from the be- 
ginning of Joseph’s imprisonment or from the butler’s 
restoration, more probably the latter.—Pharaohk: 
The usual dynastic title (12 : 15), but authorities 
differ as to the precise monarch.—7he river: The 
Nile, the word here employed being an Egyptian 
word which is almost entirely limited to the Nile. 
As then, so now, the fertility of Egypt depends upon 
its annual overflow. 

Verse 2.—Kine. Heifers (Num. 19 : 2; Hos. 4: 16). 
Religion in Egypt was closely associated with the 
various movements of the Nile. Its rise and over- 
flow were both symbolized and worshiped. It was 
therefore quite natural that the prosperous years 
should be represented by cows. Ancient hymns 
to the Nile were composed in glowing terms. —Reed- 
grass: An Egyptian term, descriptive of the herb- 
age growing in damp soil on the margin of the river 
(v. 18; Job 8 : 11). 

Verse 5.—Seven ears: Indicating extraordinary 
fertility. ‘The corn of the Nile valley bears seven 
ears on one stalk.—Rank-: Fat. 

Verse 6.—EZast wind: Probably the southeast 
wind from the desert which works great destruction. 

Verse 8.—Troubled: He evidently realized that 
the dream had a special meaning, and needed inter- 
pretation (40 : 5).—Magicians: Men of the priestly 
caste who gave themselves to astrology, magic, and 
the foretelling of the future (Exod. 7 : 11).—/None 
that could interpret: Frankly confessing their igno- 
rance rather than risk serious results of failure; un- 
like Nebuchadnezzar’s wise men (Dan. 2: 4). 

Verses 9-13.—A striking illustration of the power 
of memory through the well-known law of asso- 
ciation. 

Verse 14.—Shaved: The Egyptian custom allowed 
the hair and beard to grow only when in mourning, 
while the Hebrews shaved off the hair and beard 
only when in mourning (Jer. 41:5). Both this and 
the changing of raiment were in strict accord with 
gf aug custom. 

Verse 16.—/? ts not in me: God will give: A 
testimony that divine aid was essential. 

Verses 17-24.—Pharaoh had evidently been pro- 
foundly impressed by his dreams, since he is able to 
recall the most minute particulars, 

Verse 25.—One: The two dreams have the same 
meaning, the oe being intended to show the 
certainty and the nearness (v. 32). God... hath 
declared: Teaching that the events of famine and 
plenty were to be specially used and overruled by 
God for the accomplishment of divine purposes. 

Verses 26-32.—The full interpretation of the dream. 
With perfect frankness Pharaoh is told of the seven 
years of plenty followed by the seven years of 
amine. 

Verse 33.—Now therefore: Although the advice 
was not solicited, Joseph naturally suggests meas- 
ures suited to meet the special emergency. 

Verse 34.—Fifth part: That is, levy a tax on the 

roduce to this extent. ‘Let him fifth the land.” 

me think that it meant the imposition of a tax 
amounting to a fifth, and if so, it would be double 
the usual anfiual tax demanded from Egyptian 
farmers. But the exceptional fertility of the first 
seven years would enable them to meet this special 
‘demand.: 
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. Verse 35.—Lay up: Make granaries of food in the . 
various p . 
erse 39.—God hath showed: A testimony -to 
Pharaoh's belief in the Deity, though it is difficult to 
know how much it meant (v. 38). The king was 
pene convinced that nothing short of a divine 
pirit had been shown by Joseph. 
Verse 40.—Be ruled; Renderin 


homage, subject 
only to the supreme position an 


authority of the 


king. 

Voree 42.—Signet ring: Expressive of authority: 
to be used for ingnee J public documents.—Fine linen: 
Dress of honor, made of tbe cotton or linen of Egypt; 
worn only by the highest in the land, especially 
those of the priestly caste.—Go/d chain: royal 
ornament, indicative of a person of distinction. 

Verse 43.— Second chariot: Another illustration of 
Egyptian custom, for the monuments shaw the king 
in his war chariot.—Aow the knee: The word is 
‘*Abrech,” which is perhaps the Hebrew fgrm of an 
Egyptian word expressive of a command to kneel, 

erse 45.—Zaphenath-paneah: An Egyptian 
name considered by the majority of writers to mean 
‘*Saviour of the land,” though others say, ‘‘ Bread 
of Life.” In ancient times persons frequently re- 
ceived ‘new names on commencing to serve new 
masters (2 Kings 23 : 34; Dan. 1 : 7).—Asenath: 
An additional honor by giving him the daughter of 
the priest, for by his alliance with so high a famil 
his yptian position would be completed,— Po/i- 
pherah: The same as Potiphar (39 : 1); a common 
name in Egypt, and thought by some to mean 
‘*devoted to the sun.”—On: Situated on the east 
side of the Nile, about five miles from Cairo. Known 
in’ general history by its Greek name, Heliopolis, 
city of the sun, because the sun was the principal 
object of worship; the ee formed the highest 
class in the realm. Explorations in Heliopolis have 
already been undertaken, aud we may possibly find 
something about Joseph before long. 


Wyc.irFE CoLLecr, ToRONTO. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Egypt’s Smartness.— 4 man in whom the 5 kad of 
God is (v. 38). Here you have the secret of Egypt's 
glory. Its ruler was a man who knew a thing or 
two, Just as soon as the king gathers around him 
men ‘‘ in whom the Spirit of God is,” that kingdom 
will become strong and great. ‘Nor does it make 
any difference whether the kingdom is one of cities’ 
and rivers and square miles, or of mills and stores 
and utilities. Nearly all the successful kingdoms of 
business in the United States are run by men in 
whom the Spirit of God is. Yes, even the Hebrew 
houses. I once addressed a big crowd _of college 
boys in chapel. I challenged them to name me a 
big magazine or billboard advertiser that I couldn't 
tell them what kind of religious work the fellow who 
run the business was in. They named twenty-four 
before they caught me. Investigators have stated 
that about ninety percent of successful business men 
are godly. Nearly all the ‘‘ rulers” of the railroads 
are Christian men. That ‘‘ cusser” and his ‘‘ sporty” 
cronies are only ‘‘the hired men” (Deut. 28 : 8; 
: Tim. 4 : 8). 

The Flywheel.—/ ave set thee over all the land 
of Egypt (vy. 41). Pharaoh honestly thought he had. 

ou often see a little shaver sitting on the front seat 
with a tight hold on the lines, thinking he is driving, 
but the father has a strong hand in back as old 
Dobbin trots along. You and I would never have 
stood this sudden exaltation, would we? Swelled 
head. Joseph’s trainiug. Power never spoils the 
man in whom the Spirit of God is. The rulers of 
England, Germany, and America have come from 
Christian homes. Grandmother Victoria’s noble life 
is reaching all down her long line. The young ruler 
of Portugal was trained in a different sort of home 
from that of the King of England, and turned out to 
be a different kind of ruler. He couldn’t stand the 
exaltation because he did not have the godliness. 
Joseph had God with him to consult, and any young 
man who has God and a twelve-years’ apprentice- 
ship can swing the very world itself! (Psa, 32 : 8; 
Isa. 30 : 21.) 


The Secret of Success.—Pharaok called Joseph's 
name Laphenath-paneah (v. 45). The man to 
whom secrets are revealed. What a beautiful, lisp- 
ing name itis! You can have this name. God still 
reveals secrets to hisown. Did it ever occur to you 
that this might be the secret of the Christian’s 
worldly success? Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, confided to a friend the fact that when he got 
up against an unsurmountable obstacle he always 
asked God for light, and got it. We have found out 
where the great men of our own land got their guid- 
ance, from Valley Forge, in 1778, to Washington, 
in 1913. There are certain things men don’t talk 
about, because the world doesn’t understand. But 
there are thousands of men to whom Joseph's Egyp- 
tian name could be given, now swinging big things. 
God reveals when to quit and when to stay ; when 
to expand and when to curtail; when to buy and 
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when to sell. Tennyson says, ‘* More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of.’’ May you all have the music of this 
beautiful old Egyptian name for yours (Psa. 
25 : 14; Prov. 3 : 32). 


In Jail. —_joseph was thirty years old 
(v. 46). The very last fellow yon and I 
would have picked out for a prince—that 
jail-bird farmer ie waiting upon Lord 
Brandywine and Lady Pandandy. Yes, and 
that country boy from East Fallowfield, run- 
ning errands for Mr, Sharpless Worth, was 
the very last fellow you would have picked 
out for the general manager of the big plant 
down the creek, But it has turned out even 
so, Norman Entrekin did not spend his 
hours around cigar stores, or playing pool, 
or shooting crap, or ‘‘sportin’,’’ or ** tip- 

lin’,’’ or **loafin’,’”?’ He got a drawing- 

ard an@ some books, and got busy, and 
landed the best job on the creek. What 
kind of habits had Joseph pares up in his 
twelve years’ apprenticeship? ‘‘ Jail habits,”’ 
Yes, George. I spent Sunday in a jail 
where there are seven hundred young men, 
and found the jail habits splendid. rly to 
bed, early to rise; food simple, plenty, and 
good; tobaccoless, dirtless; good books, 
good trades, good thoughts. A jail-bird 
told me, “fail is not half bad, except for 
the bad name of being there.’’ If you get 
into a hard place, hold on to God and oa 
smiling. It took twelve years to get Josep 
ready and ‘‘ serve his time’’ (Heb. 10 ; 36; 
Gal, 6: 9). 


Wanted To-day.—7Z%e car brought 
forth by handfuls (v. 47). Just like this 
deur old Chester Valley, except that in this 
modern Canaan, instead of handfuls to be 
cut with a sickle, we have it in armfuls to 
be cut with a three-horse binder. And this 
difference between the little Egyptian sickle 
and the big American binder is the differ- 
ence between Joseph’s chances and yours. 
Just that much easier for you to get to a 
throne in America. In this land thrones 
are plenty, but rulers are scarce. Wanted, 
Josephs, with the twelve-year training in 
*jail,”’ ‘*in whom the Spirit of Ged is,’’ 
Note the combination, Trained men and 

odly men, Tested men and spiritaal men. 
Jho knows any such’ out of a job? Rail- 
roads are crying for them, Banks are hunt- 
ing for them, Factories are advertising for 
them. « Stores are waiting for them.  Col- 
leges are trying for them. Churches are 
, praying for them. And all the world stands 
: shouting, ‘*Come!’’ Are you in training? 
(Psa. 37 : 23; Isa. 28 : 26). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


“ 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
—* the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Better than Reaching Up.— God giveth 
grace to the humble (Golden Text). used 
to think that God’s gifts were on shelves one 
above the other, and that the taller we grow 
in Christian character the more easily we 
should reach them, I find now that God’s 
gifts are on shelves one beneath the other, 
and that it is not a question of growing 
taller, but of stooping lower, and that we 
have to go down, always down, to get his 
best gifts. —Zmma C,. Fisk, Boonville, N.Y. 
Quotation from the Rev, F. B. Meyer. 


Why St. Francis Had Power.— God giveth 
grace to the humble (Golden Text). Some 
one asked St. Francis of Assisi why he was 
influential and had so much power with the 
people. ‘* Well,’’ replied St. Francis, ** I’ve 
been thinking about that myself lately, and 
this is why. The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the earth and said, ‘ Where can 
I find the weakest, the littlest, the meanest 
man on the face of the earth?’ Then he 
saw me and said, ‘ Now I’ve found him, and 
I will work through him. He won’t be 
proud of it. He'll see that I am only using 
him because of his littleness and insignifi- 
cance.’’? When we are willing to be only 
the vessel which holds the mercies of God 
for our fellow-men, God will fill us full of 
blessings for them.—A/ary £. Watson, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Quotation from Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. 


In Martin Luther’s Heart.— Con we find 
such a one as this, a man in whom the spirit 


. 
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of God is? (v. 38.) Martin Luther used to 
say: ‘* When one comes and knocks at the 
door of the heart and asks, ‘ Who lives here?’ 
I reply, ‘ Martin Luther used to, but he has 
moved out and Jesus Christ now lives here.’ ’’ 
There are just two tenants who, with unceas- 
ing persistence, ask admittance to every 
heart—self and Christ. One of these occu- 
pies every heart. Which one is in yours ?— 
Annie H. Worth, Greensboro, N. C. From 
The Record of Christian Work. 


The Bankers’ Opinion of Missionaries. — 
And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Forasmuch 
as God hath showed thee all this, there is 
none so discreet and wise as thou (v. 39). 
Dr, Courtenay H, Fenn of Peking relates a 
significant incident of the recent disorders in 
China, At Paotingfu the local banks were 
so much frightened at the revolutionary out- 
look that they suspended every sort of pay- 
ment across their counters, Not even gov- 
ernment officials nor teachers of government 
schools were able to get money for necessary 
expenses, But a missionary in the city found 
it important to obtain $200 for current out- 
lay at the mission, and he sent a messenger 
with an appeal for this sum. Greatly to his 
surprise, the messenger returned with $500 
in currency and an offer from the bankers of 
$500 more if the mission would be kind 
enough to take it. The bankers were in 
serious doubt whether the government was 
going to continue or not, but they were en- 
tirely confident that Christian missions would 
persist, and that money loaned to the mis- 
sionaries was really safer than in their own 
coffers.— Burton H. Winslow, Saco, Me. 
From The Far East. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 


The Ant’s Burden.—And Pharaoh said 
unto Joseph, See, I have set thee over all the 
land of Egypt (v. 41). When I was on holi- 
day I came to the top of one of the high hills 
of Devonshire. My attention was attracted 
by an ant, which I watched carrying a long 
straw, and looking like a man carrying the 
longest telegraph pole you ever saw, until it 
came to a crack in the rock which was like 
a precipice to the tiny creature.. After at- 
tempting to take its burden across in several 
ways, the ant got to one end of the straw 
and pushed it in front of him over the crack 
till it reached to the other side, crossed over 
on the straw, and then pulled it after him. 
There is no burden you and I carry faithfully 
but some day is going to become a bridge to 
carry us.—Willium Jagoe, Dunmanway, 
freland. Quotation from the Rev.W. Charles 
Piggott, in The British Weekly. 


Within the Darker Threads.—/ have set 
thee over all the land of Egypt (v. 41). ° 


** Spin cheerfully, 
Not tearfully, 
Though wearily you plod ; 
Spin carefully, 
Spin prayerfully, 
But leave the thread with God. 
** The shuttles of his purpose move, 
To carry out his own design ; 
Seek not toc soon to disapprove 
His work, or yet assign 
Dark motives, when with silent dread 
You view each sombre fold ; 
For lo! within each darker thread 
‘There twines a thread of gold. 


**Spin cheerfully, 
Not tearfully, 
He knows the way you plod ; 
Spin carefully, 
Spin prayerfully, 
But leave the thread with God.’” 


—Ldith L. Swain, Lakeport, N. H. Author 


and source not known, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 


in Beyrout 
t te came up out of the river seven 

Aine (v. 2). It is an everyday sight in 

Egypt to see mules, donkeys, and cows 
standing, half covered with water, near the 
sloping banks of the Nile and its numerous 
canals. The tame buffalo especially loves to 
wade in and crouch deep in the water, show- 
ing only the tip of the nose and the lead- 
colored ridge of the back. They do this to 
luxuriate in the coolness of the water, and 
to destroy the ticks and other vermin that 
settle upon them, After a time one of the 
animals of a group turns toward the muddy 
slope and reed-fringed bank of the river, 





and. the others slowly follow, forming 
such an easily-counted procession as the 
king saw in his dream. . ‘ 

Seven ears of grain came up upon one 
stalk (v. 5). Instead of having a single 
head, with its two or three rows of closely- 
packed wheat-seeds, the stalk branched out 
and formed a cluster of seven such heads. 

Blasted with the east wind (v.6). This 
wind, both in Syria and Egypt, is dry and 
scorching, and laden with fine sand from the 
bare desert. In Egypt it is called the wind 
of the fifty (days), because it chiefly prevails 
between Easter and Pentecost. At that 
season it may recur about every ten days, 
blowing for two or three days at a time. At 
the game season the wheat is maturing. 
During the first day the dryness rather ex- 
hilarates, but after that the heat becomes 
excessive both by night and day, and has an 
injurious effect upon both animal and vege- 
table life. 

The famine shall consume the land (v.30.) 
In the almost rainless land of Egypt agricul- 
ture depends entirely upon the annual over- 
flow of the Nile. The red water thus brought 
down not only irrigates, but also enriches 
the soil. In ancient Egypt the event used 
to be the occasion of a solemn celebration, 
at which a young woman was offered in sac- 
rifice to the god of the river, The day of 
such superstition is past, but the rise of the 
Nile year by year still depends on forces 
beyond the control of man, These are so 
confidently expected to operate that, instead 
of the human sacrifice, large sums of money 
are expended upon costly and colossal dams 
to raise the water-level for irrigation. ‘The 
simple peasantry feel perfectly sure that the 
great Lord of land and sea will make the 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean blow west- 
ward at a particular time, and throw the sea- 
evaporation in torrential rain and whirling 
snow upon the high mountains of Central 
Africa. The spring sun melts those mighty 
snow-banks and sends down rushing streams 
into the Uganda lakes, Their overflow, 
after pressing through miles of tropical sedge, 
comes at last to a definite channel, and the 
Nile starts upon its long pilgrimage of bless- 
ing. But if the air-current should be turned 
aside, the famine would again consume the 
land. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


TEPS Upwarp.—For this illustration of 
the lesson. the teacher will draw a 
series of steps leading upward from the 

left, and then, after a short.platform, another 
series of steps leading downward to the 
right, each with nine steps, opposite to each 
other. The steps will be in outline merely, 
simply a line—up and horizontal, up and 
horizontal, and so on; then down and hori- 
zontal, and so on, 

Inside the left-hand steps write ‘‘ Joseph ’’; 
inside the right-hand steps write ‘* You.’’ 
The left-hand steps will represent the char- 
acteristics of Joseph that contributed to his 
advancement; the right-hand steps will 
apply the lesson to your pupils. 

Opposite each left-hand step, on the left 
of it, you will write or print, as the point is 
brought out in the course of the recitation, a 
characteristic of Joseph. These nine char- 
acteristics (and you may begin at the top or 
at the bottom, but preferably at the bottom, 
as the series is to account for Joseph’s rising) 
may.be as follows: Faithfulness (as shown 
in Potiphar’s house and in prison; also in 
Canaan); Helpfulness (to the butler and 
baker, etc.) ; Readiness (not hesitating when 
his chance came); Modesty (referring his 
wisdom to God—‘‘ God shall give Pharaoh 
an answer ’’; Religion (not hesitating to ac- 
knowledge Jehovah, though in a heathen 
court); Frankness (telling the truth, though 
he brought the unwelcome news of a terrible 
famine); Ambition (of the right kind, ready 
for advancement, but not at the sacrifice of 
any principle); ‘Thoughtfulness (not content 
merely to prophesy the famine, but suggest- 
ing means of avoiding its worst dangers) ; 
Willingness (to be used in any place where 
he could be useful, from the highest to the 
lowest). 

Now to apply all this to the lives of your 
pupils. Opposite each right-hand step, and 
on the right of it, write or print the place— 
or one of the places—where they will have 
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an opportunity to exercise precisely the 
same qualities that brought advancement to 
Joséph, with the certainty that these quali- 
ties will bring advancement to them as well. 
Opposite Faithfulness you will write School, 
placing between the two the preposition 
**in,’’ so that the line will read, across, 
** Faithfulness in School.’’ Place all the 
sy ate between the steps, in a row 
under the top platform, and the other words, 
as described, on the left and right, so that 
the entire series will read : 


Faithfulness in School. 
Helpfulness to Comrades. 
Readiness in Opportunity. 
Modesty in Advancement. 
Religion in Heart. 
Frankness in Speech. 
Ambition for Service. 
Thoughtfulness in Planning, 
Willingness to Help. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


The pupil who views a stereograph through 
a stereoscope is no longer conscious of 
looking at a picture; what he observes is 
the scene itself; the trees, building, or 
men. The principle of the stereoscope 
yields —- and distance, and, therefore, 
a kind of real presence. The hood of the 
stereoscope shuts out the sight of the im- 
mediate environment, and therefore en- 
ables the attention to concentrate upon the 
stereoscopic scenes. By the use of maps 
as provided in the Underwood Travel Sys- 
tem, the observer is made conscious of the 
points of the compass, and he acquires a 
sense of environment appropriate to the 
view. By these means it is paestvie to 
raise the sense of reality to such a climax 
that one can say with psychological'truth 
that he has lived, for the time being; in an- 
other part of the world.—Prof. George A. 
Coe,-Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


UR map shows a small V with its point 
at the town of Heliopolis, a few miles 
from Cairo and from the pyramids 

that we saw last week. It is the place that 
was known in Old Testament times as On 
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MAP PATENT No, 656,569 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


(Gen, 41: 45). Standing there to-day in a 
level field, we find green trees all about us 
holding up their foliage to the warm Egyp- 
tian sunshine, and among them one tall stone 
monument towering far above the tree-tops. 
It is a square shaft of reddish granite, eight 
feet thick and about sixty feet high,—one 
single gigantic block of stone. The side 
nearest to us has a long vertical row of sym- 
bolic marks and pictures cut deeply into its 
smooth-finished surface. The top of the 
monument is narrowed a little, and the four 
sides there slant together, forming a pyram- 
idal point. 

Joseph must have seen this same beautiful 
shaft looking practically just as we see it 
now, though he saw it with different sur- 
roundings. When he was here, a large and 
famous temple occupied this ground. This 
obelisk, with another like it, stood at one of 
the temple gates. The hieroglyphic, or 
picture-writing, doubtless seemed clear to 
him ; it records how this particular obelisk 
had been set up here a long while before 
Joseph’s day to celebrate a certain anniver- 
sary. of one of the Egyptian kings,—a prede- 
cessor of Joseph’s patron. Processions of 
priests and singers used to file past here on 
days of ceremony, while crowds of Egyp- 
tians and foreign guests filled the big, shady 





courtyards reserved for worshipers. 
Joseph married the daughter of a priest 
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LESSON FOR MAY I1 (Gen. 41 : 1-45) 


attached to this On temple. His father-in- 
law was presumably a person distinguished 
for great ning according to the standards 
of those times, Men used to: travel long 
distances to study here, as if it were a sort of 
college. The On priests knew all that was 
known by anybody in such early times about 
mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, botany, 
medicine, philosophy, and psychology. Their 
teaching of the sciences was, of course, mixed 
with ideas that we now call fanciful and 


superstitious, but at that era it was the best 


science teaching in the world. Joseph’s gift 
of seeing pro 
was in accord with the most advanced Egyp- 
tian thought. It is quite possible that re- 
ports of his astuteness in that line caused the 
priest of On to take persona] interest in him, 
and to desire him for a son-in-law. 

Use a stereograph entitled, ‘* Sole Survivor 
of a Great City, —Obelisk at Heliopolis, 


Egypt.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied to the lessons week by 
week. The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help toward making the 
lesson places veal. Forty-five places will be 
visited during 1913 ; the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50. If all are ordered at one time a cloth- 


bound, gold-leitered case will be given free. _ 


--Eleven places will be described during this 
second quarter; cost of stereographs, $1.84. ‘The 
four for May alone cost 67 cents.’ Less than 
four in one order, 20centseach. Stereoscopes, 
85 cents eath. Lantern slides.of the same 
scenes can also be obtained. Plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia-tinted, cents; colored, 
$1.10. In orders for twenty-five or more, prices 
are :-plain slides, 40 cents; sepia, 45 cents ; 
colored, $1.00. Postage or express is pre- 

id on all orders. Address ‘The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. : 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our 


Father, we thank thee that thou hast provided 
ways by which we may know thy will for us. 
..We pray.thee, that whether his will-be revealed 
in“ ‘tlie. quiet of<oht conmunjon with ‘thee, or 
i pSyeough the ‘word: of—a friend,-or through ‘the: 
‘illuminating words of thy Book, we may to Th 
e 
ray thee that our discretion and‘ wisdom may 
so entirely front thee- that we shall have no 
pride of self-opinion, tio pride of personal judg- 
ment. May our service to others be measured 
by. our capacity for receiving direction and 
strength and clearness of vision-from thee. 
May we have the true humility that forgets 
that.it is humble..in an overwhelming and re- 
joicirig knowledge of thine own sufficiency for 
every’ need and occasion. In the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour, we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— We like any one who 
has strength and convictions and who be- 
lieves strongly what he does believe. But 
it is so easy for us to become prond of our 
own opinions and to regard with a good deal 
of self-satisfaction anything that proves that 
we are right in our judgments, Did you 
notice that Pharaoh looked beyond Joseph 
to account for the power that Joseph had ? 
Pharaoh did not say, ‘‘Could we find a 
bigger man than Joseph to stand next to the 
king in governing the land?’’ On the con- 
trary he was impressed with Joseph because 
Joseph was evidently under the power of the 
Spirit of God, Pharaoh was man enough to 
see this, and big enough as a king to recog- 
nize the true source of Joseph’s strength. 

It would be a healthy spiritual exercise 
for us to turn our hearts toward God, day by 
day, in humble gratitude for every single 
quality that he has given us to enable us to 
do our work. The self-made man who 


etic significance in dreams: 








prides himself on what 4e has done is blind- | 


ing himself to the great fact which the Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh recognized as the true secret 
of any power that may be given us for good, 
Let me put on the board a sentence that is 
so easy for us to think and to say in those 
moments when pride gets the upper hand. 


| DID IT 














| 


} 


| 


By the grace of God it is possible for us so | 


to live that we shall learn to hate such a 


claim as that for ourselves, and we shall | 


want to rul out, as I do now, that first 
word, 





GOD DID IT 











| peace. 


—— 
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and write in, always and forever, another 
NAME, God, as we recognize and worship 
him, the giver and director of our lives. Oh, 
let us to-day be freed from empty pride, and 
let us humbly and gratefully give God the 
praise and the glory that are due him. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** All the way my Saviour leads me.” 

‘* Blest are the pure in heart."’ 

** God is love ; his mercy brightens.'*® 

‘* God moves in a mysterious way.” 

‘* He leadeth me: O blessed thought.” 
** Lord, speak to me, that | may speak.” 
‘*O for a heart to praise my God.’ 
**O Master, let me walk with thee.” 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k “* Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 37 : 28, 29. 32, 33 (79 : 1, 2, 5,6). 
Psalm 105 : 13-20 (215 : 7-10). 

Psalm 68 : 17-19; 31 (136: 1, 2, 7b, 8),? 
Psalm 47 : 1-5 (99 : 1-5). 

Psalm 138 : 1-5 (295 : 1-4). 


1 The “b” is intentional, correcting a fault in 
versification. 





| Department Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EFORE THE Lrsson.—Be sure to in- 
quire whether. any child did a kindness 
to somebody who is shut in because 

sick, lame, blind, or feeble. Lest the chil- 
dren have forgotten, be ready~to suggest 
where they can carry flowers, picture-cards, 
and story papers, or whom they can visit 
and cheer by their happy songs. 

Every child should remember to do some- 
thing kind to-day to please mother, for 
this is Motler’s Day. If flowers are avaii- 
able, let each child carry two or three blos+ 
soms home to mother. Tell them how chil- 
dren who have grown up will. remember 
Mother’s Day by sending letters, flowers, or 
plants. Our good mothers do not forget 
their children, but work and pray for them, 
and are always ready to help them when in 
sickness or trouble. 

Lesson Teaching.—God remembers his 
faithful children. 

Review.—I have been thinking of a young 
man whose mother died when he was little. 
His father was kind, but he had been sepa- 
rated from his father, carried to a strange 
country and put in prison. Although greatly 
disappointed that the king’s butler had for- 
gottea him, I think Joseph went on helping 
the keeper of the keeper of the prison in 
every way he could. ‘The Lord was with 
Joseph, and did not forget him. 

Lesson Story.—One day there came a great 
surprise. A messenger from King Pharaoh 
hurried to the prison with an order that 
Joseph should be taken at once to King 
Pharaoh’s palace. It seemed too good to be 
true. Joseph made haste to shave and 
change his clothes and went to the palace. 
There he found out what had happened. 

King Pharaoh had dreamed two strange 
dreams, which troubled him. His wise men 
could not tell the meaning. In some way the 
king’s butler got to hear about it. Then he 
remembered the time in prison, when Joseph 
told the meaning of his dream about the vine 
and grapes. The butler said to King Pha- 
raoh, I am ashamed that I have so long 
forgotten about a fine young man, a Hebrew 
named Joseph, who was in prison when I 
was. His God helped him to understand 
my dream, I feel sure that he can tell King 
Pharaoh the meaning of his dreams, Then 
the king gave orders to bring Joseph to the 
palace. How different the palace was from 
the prison ! 

King Pharaoh said: I have heard that 
when you hear a dream you can tell the 








|meaning. Joseph answered; It is not in 


me, but God will give Pharaoh an answer of 
The breath of the Almighty giveth 
knowledge and understanding, God giveth 
grace to the humble.”’ 

Joseph listened to King Pharaoh’s dreams 
abouts some cows and some, ears of grain 
(41 : 1-7; tell or read the dreams). Then 
Joseph said, Both dreams mean that there 
shall be seven years of plenty, with good 
crops, followed by seven years of famine, 
when nothing will grow. Let Pharaoh 





choose a wise man to build storehouses and 
gather grain during the good years. 


When Joseph was a boy, tending his 
father’s sheep, I think he learned good 
lessons from little animals and insects that 
he saw. What little animals store away 


nuts and acorns during the autumn, that they 
may have food for the winter? Who teaches 
squirrels to be so wise? What insects gather 
honey from blooming flowers, and store it 
away in rooms of wax? Who teaches bees 
to be so wise? 


** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower, 


* How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax, 
And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes."’ 


What little insects gather tiny bits of food 

to store away in their strange homes in the 

round? This is what the Bible says about 
the busy ants (Prov. 6 :; 6-8; 30 : 24, 25). 

Joseph was wise like the squirrels, bees, 
and ants. King Pharaoh was pleased to 
hear his plan, Right away he liked and 
trusted Joseph. Of all his wise men, he 
chose Joseph to be chief ruler over Egypt ; 
to plan to store the grain. He gave te 
Joseph a ring, fine clothes, a gold chain, and 
a chariot in which to ride. People bowed 
low before Joseph. The priest’s daughter 
became Joseph’s wife. He was a busy man 
during the seven years of plenty, gathering 
up grain. When two little sons were born 
he was very happy. 

Then the famine came. tog soon ate up 
their food, and came to Joseph to buy. He 
opened the storehouses and sold to people 
from far and near, 

Hand-work.—If flowers are available, 
spend a few minutes in making tiny bou- 
quets for their mothers; or let the children 
draw or write the name of any little animal 
or insect that stores away food to use when 
it is needed. This is a good time to impress 
children that they should begin to save some 
of their money, Mention the savings banks. 
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- My Class: of Girls 

By Helen Gill Lovett 
‘Temptation to be Proud and Selfish, 
Victory Over the ‘Temptation. 


he Reward of Humility and Unselfish- 
ness, 


1 A 
2. A 
3 7 


ERE you ever out on a dark, cloudy 
night when suddenly the clouds 
parted and the shining moon made 

everything bright and cheerful? Clouds of 
trouble seem to have darkened Josephs life 
and completely obscured the prophecy of 
his boyhood dreams, Recall the last lesson, 
Suddenly, however, a ‘light’? beamed on 
his path. He was sent for to appear before 
Pharaoh. 

With the ‘ brightness ’’ of the summons to 
court came a new and stronger temptation. 
Let us study the circumstances surrounding 
this temptation. 

Have the dreams read and the interpreta- 
tion given. Explain the value of the Nile to 
Egypt, and the symbolism of the cow. Note 
the butler’s suggestion and have the girls 
tell Joseph’s interpretation, and suggest the 
value of this foreknowledge. Let the girls 
relate Joseph’s plan of action. 

2. Explain the temptation that faced 
Joseph when he was able to tell what no 
wise man of the realm could reveal. How 
might Joseph have tried to impress the court? 
Note his. ‘‘ selfless’? answer in Genesis 41 : 
16: **It is not in me.’’? This is a great 
victory over self, for such a statement meant 
surrender of personal reward and honor for 
the glory of God, Thinking of Joseph’s 
early life, note that he migh¢ have asked for 
the privilege of returning to his family. But 
such a request would have been an assump- 
tion of the credit. Note again his ‘selfless ’’ 
suggestion in verse 33. Here again is a 
victory of humility over ‘pride, for Joseph 
might have suggested himself for the posi- 
tion. Imagine the remarks the brothers 
might have made concerning the loss of the 
opportunity to advance one’s own interest. 
What two traits of Joseph’s character are 
clearly pictured ? 

3- It is because of these two traits that 
Pharaoh asked his help in this crisis. Itisa 
privilege to help any one out of a difficulty. 
What new position is given Joseph. ‘Tell his 
honors, Explain ‘signet ring.’’ Let the 
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girls tell of Senay success in his plan. 
**The reward of good work is more work,’” 
What was there about J that 

Pharaoh confidence in him, ark an 
plain 1 Peter 5 : 5. 

Suppose og needed help from a girl in 
school, would you ask a proud girl to hel 
you? Why? Would you choose a selfi 
one? Why? Why is it an honor to be 
asked by a girl to help her? Would Jeho- 
vah ask a girl to help him? 

Did you ever look at roses through a col- 
ored glass? Ifa girl described a rose as she 
saw it through a blue glass the impression 
would be an incorrect one, Note the value 
of transparent, colorless glass in windows. 
Perhaps some girls have had the experience 
of not being sure whether there was glass in 
a window or not. Selfishness and selfish 
ambitions color our lives so that God is im- 
perfectly revealed in us. When Jehovah 
needs a girl for work he chooses one who, 
like Joseph, is a ‘‘transparent medium.” 
When we can say, like Joseph, ‘‘It is notin 
me,’” or like Paul, ** Not I, but Christ,’’ or 
like Jesus, ** Nevertheless not my will,’’ 
then people will see Christ clearly revealed 
in us, and ask us to help them, 

Hfow can we have that * self-color ’’ fade 
that we may be ‘‘transparent’’ for Christ? 
Take a tumbler containing a small portion of 
washing indigo and water. Add clear water 
and watch the blue become paler. Explain 
that if we could continue to pour clear water, 
so that the tumbler overflowed, it would soon 
become clear. Apply this in the life. 

Accepting Christ, thinking of Christ, lov- 
ing him and serving him, will be the infill- 
ing which will ‘clear ’’ a girl’s life of pride 
and selfishness, and make her worthy to be 
— on to help Jesus Christ by ciping 
others. 


ve 
ex- 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Genesis 42: 1-17. What was the 
purpose of Joseph’s action? Was it cruelty 
or revenge ? 

Read Genesis 42 : 18-25, and 37: 22. 
Who accused the brothers of guilt? What 
do you think of Reuben ? What made Joseph 
weep? 

Read Genesis 42 : 26-34. Note verse 28. 
Why were they afraid? What do you think 
of the reply, ‘* We are true men,”’ 

Read Genesis 42 ; 35-48. Why didn’t 
they recognize Joseph? Why do you think 
Joseph wanted Benjamin ? ° 

Memorize Galatians 6: 7. What did 
Joseph and his brethren sow and what did 
each reap? When is your sowing time? 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 
sé ELL, Charlie, what book did you 
bring as your favorite?’ asked 


teacher. 

Bumps kind of grinned and pulled out 
** Making His Way.’’ 

Teacher asked him why he liked it, and 
he said: “’Cause Frank Courtney has such 
a hard time at first, and then wins out over 
them all,’’ : 

‘* He was a good deal like Joseph, wasn’t 
he?’’ asked teacher, and we all thought 
he was. 

Then teacher had us tell over again how 
Joseph was caught and sold for a slave, 
taken to Egypt, got put in jail, and was 
finally forgotten for two years by the man 
who promised to get him out. 

**How did the butler finally come to re- 
member Joseph?’’ asked teacher of Skinny, 

**Old Pharaoh had a dream,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘and wanted somebody to tell what 
it meant. ‘That reminded the butler how 
Joseph explained his dream for him when he 
was in jail.’’ 

Bert told what Pharaoh’s dream was, -and 
Fred showed what it meant. 

Carl explained about Joseph’s plan to 
store up food in big corn-cribs, only teacher 
said what they called corn was really wheat ; 
and I told them Joseph was thirty years old. 

Then came Bulldog’s question: ‘‘ What 
honors did Pharaoh give Joseph ? ”* 

‘* Made him assistant king,’’ hollers Bull- 
dog, ‘‘and gave him a new suit of clothes, 
and a big diamond ring, and a gold watch- 
chain, and a dandy auto to ride in, and said 
everybody should take off their hats to him.’’ 

Bulldog knew better. He was just trying 
to be funny. But teacher said he had the 
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idea of it all right. Then he showed a pic- 
ture of an old tian riding in a chariot. 

‘* How do you suppose Joseph felt under 
all these honors?’’ asked teacher. 

**I guess he liked it,’’ said Carl, ‘after 
being a slave and in jail so long, but I don’t 
believe it made him stuck up.’’ 

**I think he must have been thinking of 
the resp »nsibility more than of the honors,”’ 
added Fred, ‘‘like President Wilson did 
when he was inaugurated.” 

** What a sad thing it would have been for 
Joseph and for the nation,’’ said teacher, 
‘if he had been a weak character and so 
had failed in this place of power. That’s 
the main thing in success,’’ he went on, 
**not to get a ition, but to develop a 
noble character fit fora high position, Then 
the promotion will come in time and you 
will be ready for it,’’ 

He told a story of a boy he knew who 
worked in a bank, and thought all he had to 
do to become its president some day was to 
wear good clothes and smoke cigars, like 
their president did. He went with a bunch 
of fellows that did the same way, and had no 
use for church nor Sunday-school. 

** What kind of a bank president would he 
have made?’’ asked teacher, and Bulldog 
hollered ** Punk!’’ before he thought. ‘ 

**How was it with Frank Courtney ?’’ 
teacher asked, picking up Bumps’ book, 
‘*Was he just lucky, or did he make his 
way by real faithfulness and worth ?”’ 

‘*He was square, all right,’’ spoke up 
Bumps. 

‘*And always did his best,’’ added Skinny, 
‘*just like Joseph,’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said teacher, ons 5 it is just 
a story it was written to teach just what 
Joseph’s life shows, that real worth wins. 
But how did. Joseph come to be so strong 
that ‘honor ahd power could not turn his 
head ?”’ 

“lL guess all that time in prison helped to 
keep him steady,”’ said Carl. 

**It surely did,’’ nodded teacher, ‘* That 
was a‘hard school, but it taught'some splen- 
did lessons.’’ 

** George, just hand-me that tree, please,’’ 
said teacher, pointing to the corner. And 
there was a tree about.six feet tall. with most 
all the roots cut off, ‘ 

‘©What would happen to that tree, boys, 
he asked, ‘if a big wind should come up?”’’ 

** Tip over,’’ we all answered. 

«+ What does it need?’’ came next. 

** Roots,’’ we hollered. 

So he drew a tree on the board with five 
long? roots to it, and wrote on them the 
things that Joseph ‘learned in prison that 
held him steady in the temptations of being 
aluost a. king. They were, ‘* Prayer,’’ 
** Faith,’’ ‘* Patience,’ ‘* Humility,’’ ‘** Un- 
selfishness, ’’ 

‘*That is just what the Great Teacher is 
trying to give you boys,’’ he said, ‘* when- 
ever you meet some hard experience; and 
you can’t be strong without those roots. 
Romans § : 3-5 tells about it,’’ he went on. 
So we read, ‘* Knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
ence; and experience, hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed,’ ”’ 


**But what are we to be rooted in?’ | 


asked teacher. 

We all shook our heads. 

+ Why that fifth verse gives it,’’ he said. 
** Then took at Ephesians 3 : 17.’’ 

**Do you mean ‘in love’?’’ asked Fred. 

‘“*Why, yes,’ nodded teacher. ‘‘ And 
who is Love ?”’ 

**God is love,’’ quoted Carl softly, 

‘*'That’s it,”” answered teacher. ‘‘ Joseph 
was rooted deeply in God. He had not 
forgotten his father’s teachings about the 
God who appeared at Bethel and blessed 
him at Jabbok. Every trial had driven Jo- 
seph closer to his father’s and mother’s God, 
and that God would now bless and keep 
their boy.” 

Then he wrote under the tree on the 
board : 


THE LORD IS MY STRENGTH 


For next time Bumps’ question is, What 
had Joseph been doing since he was made 
Governor of Egypt? I have to tell about 
his -wife and children. Skinny’s is, What 
caused good crops in Egypt? Bert got, 














Why did Joseph’s brethren not know him? | 


Fred's slip read, What dream of Joseph’s 
did his brethren fulfil? Carl has to say why 
Joseph treated them mean at first. Bulldog’s 
question is, Why hadn’t Joseph gone home 
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long before this, now that he was free? 
Then Fred has to bring a candle and a 
candlestick, 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 
1. Where to Begin. 
Some favorite book of the bom where the 
hero wins success amid great difficulties. 
Il, Points to Develop. « 
. Review of Joseph's difficulties. 
How the butler finally re 
Pharaoh's dream and its meaning. 
oseph's plan for storing food. 
oseph's advancement. 
Ill. Truths to Teach. 
Character necessary to true success, 
Strength developed from trials. 
God the source of all strength. 
1V. Lilustrations to Use. 
Picture of Egyptian chariot. 
President Wilson's inaugural address, 
Story of some boy unworthy of promotion. 
be er of the hero onal at the be- 
nning. 
A tree with no roots. 
Blackboard picture of a tree with five roots. 
A blackboard sentence. 


V. Scripture to Apply. 
pe 5:3-5; Ephesians 3:17; Psalms 
22. 


VI. Work to Assign. 


Questions for home study. One boy to 
bring a candle and candlestick. 





Dean Gray’s Bible Class 


By James M. Gray, D.D. 
Dean of the Moody Bible Institute 





The Gifts of the Spirit 


S IN this class we are a little ahead of 
A the International Lessons, we can af- 
ford .at.this time to step aside: in the 
series of studies on Joseph, and consider the 
optional lesson suggested for May 11 on 
‘* The Gifts of the Spirit’ (1 Cor, 12: 1-11). 
This is not only appropriate for Whitsuntide, 
but exceedingly. important jn, itself. The 
theme is important, as well as the time to 
consider it, for just now a good deal of error 
is rife considering the work of the Thitd 
Person of the Trinity in the dispensing of 
spiritual gifts. 

The occasion of Paul’s writing on- the sub+ 
ject is something like this. Such gifts were 
graciously and- abundantly bestowed on the 
apostolic churches, and especially that in 
Corinth (1: 4-7), in which case, alas! they 
resulted in an unholy spirit of pride and 
emulation. This in turn bred disorder and 
confusion, which was reported to Paul by 
them ‘‘of the house of Chloe’ (1 : 11), 
leading him to write of the matter in chap- 
ters 12 to: 14 inclusive, although but a few 
verses of the twelfth chapter constitute the 
present lesson. 

In these verses-he treats first of the origin 
of spiritual gifts (vs, 4-6), showing the opera- 
tion of the Three Persons of the Adorable 
Godhead in their bestowment, For instance, 
they come through the Spirit (v. 4), but they 
are for the Son (v. 5), and by the Father 
(v.6). The power is of God the Father, the 
| instrument of their communication is God 
| the Spirit, the Person to whose peculiar 
| glory they are exercised is God the Son. 
Note the phrase, ‘‘ Who worketh all" things 
in all’? (v. 6), that is, he worketh all these 
gifts in all those on whom they are bestowed. 
| The apostle next treats of the odject of the 
| gifts (v. 7)—** to profit withal.’’ ‘The church 
| is the body of Christ, as he further states, | 
| And as the different members of the human 
| body are supposed to operate, each in its 
own capacity, for the benefit of the whole, 
so the purpose for which these gifts were 
bestowed was not the personal advantage of 
their individual possessors. ‘This had been 
lost sight of by these Corinthians to a great 
extent, with the results referred to. 

In the third place, he describes the gifts 
(vs. 8-10), of which there are nine. ‘* Wis- 
dom ’’ and ‘* knowledge ’’ are distinguished. 
On the natural plane some men have much 
knowledge with little wisdom in its applica- 
tion, and vice versa, some have a good deal 
of wisdom in the use of the little knowledge 
| they possess. In the spiritual realm either | 
| is a distinct enduement of the Holy Spirit. 
| ** Faith,’? named next, is not that general 
| faith we all alike possess who have found 











Christ, but faith for the obtaining of special re- 


sults, like Geo Miiller, for example, in the 
history of the Bristol orphanages. -‘* Heal- 
ings”’ explains itself, as does ** workings of 
miracles,’’ ‘** ” is not so much 
the foretelling of events as the speaking of 
any word of God without reference to the 
element of time; preaching, exhortation, 
pel testimony, would come under this 
ead, ‘Discerning of spirits’’ re 
1 John 4: 1. There is great need of the 
possession and exercise of this to-day 
with such false teaching as spiritualism, 
Christian Science, Bahaism, and certain of 
the phenomena associated with the mod- 
ern ‘* Speaking with Tongues.”’ ‘* Kinds of 
tongues’’ and ‘interpretation of tongues ”’ 
will be more clearly understood by the care- 
ful reading of chapter 14, which is practi- 
cally given up to their consideration. 

We might now venture a little beyond the 
lesson, and notice, in the fourth place, that 
Paul speaks of the unity of these gifts in 
their exercise (vs. 11-30), The most im- 
portant of these verses are 12 and 13. Ob- 
serve particularly the phrase ‘‘so also is 
Christ ’’ (v. 12). Were you not expecting 
the writer to say ‘*So also is the church’? 
But he says ‘‘Christ.’? We see, therefore, 
that Christian believers are much more than 
members of the church (a visible organiza- 
tion) » theyrare members of Christ! (Com- 
pare 6:17.) And how did they enter into 
this mystical relationship? How did they 
become members of Christ? The next verse 
answers, by the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
And if we wish to know when that took 
place, the reply is, on the day of Pentecost. 
Compare here, in the first instance, such 
passages as John 14: 15-17; Acts 1: 4, 53 
2: 1-4, 32, 33, and 1 Cor.6: 19. And then 
Romans 6: 3, 4; Colossians 2: 11, 12, and 
Ephesians 4: 1-6. The remaining verses of 
this division illustrate the thought of unity. 
In a human body the foot is as truly a part of 
the body as the hand; eye, as ear, etc., and 
therefore it can neither be released from its 
responsibility or challenged as to its useful- 
ness (vs. 15-21). In like manner the most 
insignificant member of Christ, as he may re- 
gard himself or as others. may regard him, 
has his important spiritual function, and, 
‘* that there should. be no schism in the body,’’ 
this must be recognized by all in mutual care- 
fulness, sympathy and Thence (vs. 22-27). 
Verse 28.of.this division is particularly in- 
teresting in the words:‘‘ helps, governments.’’ 
The Greek of the latter means ‘‘ wise coun- 
sels,’’? and that of the former has in it the 


idea of a ‘‘ pilot.’”’. Incthe-ehurch of Christ, | 


how valuable is the wise counselor on a 
committee, for example, and how valuable 
he who, like the man at the wheel or stand- 
ing on the bridge of a vessel, can direct the 
course of a debate or an argument through a 
tortuous channel into a safe and quiet har- 
bor. These are distinct gifts of God to the 
body of Christ, not always occupying the 
most conspicuous or “‘horerable’’ places in 
the body, and yet carrying a great responsi- 
bility for which they must give account, and 
whose necessity and value must not lack ap- 
preciation. by their fellow-members. 

But pursuing the general subject further, 
Paul, in the fifth place, lays an od/igation 
upon us concerning the gifts (12: 31 to 14:1). 
‘this obligation. is to desire earnestly the 
gifts, and especially the greater ones. Just 
which is the greatest in the sense of its use- 
fulness»isiexpounded in chapter 14, but in 
the thirteenth he steps aside to enlarge upon 
the spirit in which any of them is to be exer- 
cised if it is to result in reflex blessing to its 
possessor. ‘ihat spirit is love (13 : 1-3), 
whose nature is described in verses 4-7, and 
whose absence was the real cause of the 
dissension and disorder at Corinth. 

Sixth, the gift most to be coveted is stated 
to be prophesying (chap. 14), whose defini- 
tion has beem given above, This was despised 
(1 Thess. 5 : 20) in comparison with the 
more speetacular speaking with tongues, and 
their error in so doing is now pointed out (14: 
1-25). In the course of the instruction we 
are given a photograph of the early church 
engaged in public worship which is very in- 
forming (v. 26), and some rules are laid 
down for the conduct of such a meeting 
(vs. 27-40). As to speaking with tongues, 
these are the inspired comments upon it: 
(1) It is not to be forbidden (v. 39); but (2) 
it is not edifying (vs. 2-4); (3) it is less 


| important than -prophesying (vs. 5-19) ; (4), 


to magnify it unduly is childish (vs. 18-20) ; 
(5) it should be exercised in an orderly man- 
ner (vs. 27+33); (6) it should not be exer- 
cised when an interpreter is not present (v. 
28); (7) it should never be exercised by 
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women (vs, 34, 35). An observance of these 
rules and regulations, it is safe to say, would 
do away with all the eccentricities and fanat- 
icisms at present associated with this move- 
ment in our own and other lands, and enable 
the better to determine the question whether 
it is really from above. 


Questions on the Lesson 

1. What was the occasion for Paul’s writing 
on this theme? 

2. What chapters of the epistle are cov- 
ered by it? 

3. What six points are specially dwelt 
upon in these chapters ? ‘ 

4. What is the relationship of the different 
persons of the Godhead in the dispensation 
of spiritual gifts ? 

5. What is the object of the gifts? 

6. Name and describe them, 

7. How do Christians become members of 
Christ ? 

8. What obligation rests upon us as touch- 
ing spiritual gifts ? 

9. In what spirit are they to be exercised ? 

10. How is Christian love defined ? 

11. Which is the greatest among the gifts ? 

12. What seven rules are laid down for 
speaking with tongues ? 
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The Young Peopte’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, May 11, r9r%3 


“Love Not the World” (x John 
2 : 15-25). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—‘! What shall it profit? '’ (Matt. 16 : 
24-28.) 
‘TUEs.—‘‘ Be not :conformed.’’ (Rom. 1 


Ld 1-5). i 
| WED.—An indictment (Jas. 5 : 1-6). | 
‘rHURS.—The reckoning (Luke 12 : 13-2r}:’ 
Frt.—Babylon—the world (Rev. 18 : 4-8). 
Sat.—Love of = other world (Heb. 11 : 
F 13-16), 











Why should we not love the world? 


Fs effect has worldliness on a-Christian's 
ec 


Hew may we become detached. from the 
world ? 


HE world ’’ is a phrase with various 


meanings, and these meanings are 

very unlike, and we need to. be sure 
that we have the right meaning when we bid 
one another to *‘ love not the world.”’ 

The world may mean the flowers and the 
sky and the brooks and the hills and the sea, 
and all the creatures which God has made to 
live in the water and the air and upon the 
face of the earth, It may mean the seasons 
and the changes which they. bring. _ This 
world we are free to love. It is in and 
through our love of it that we are to learm to 
love the Letter world of which this one is 
the symbol. 


** He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all."’ 


% 

The world may mean the whole human 
race and the sphere of its life. ‘*God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not the Son into the world to 
judge the world, but that the world should be 
saved through him.’’ And Jesus himself 
said, ‘‘I am the light of the world.”’ ‘* The 
bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world.’”’ This world of men we 
are not to hate, We are to go into every 
part of it and preach the gospel, carrying to 
it with confidence that *‘ word of the truth 
of the gospel, which,”’ as Paul wrote to the 
Colossians, *‘is come unto you; even as it 
is also in all the world bearing fruit and in- 
creasing, as it doth in you also,” 

% 

The world which we are not to love is 
neither of these worlds. It is the/ order of 
things which is opposed to God. It is that 
which by its transiency does not lift our 
hearts to the abiding, but diverts them from 
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2a sie a that range of in 
which antagonizes or doploms or or 
annuls the higher and holier and enduring 
things. It is not art and music in them- 
selves, or when they are made the vehicles 
of holiness and truth, but when they minister 
to what is sensual and inferior and deterio- 
rating. a 


This is the test by which we can try all 
things, Does this course of action bring me 
nearer to Christ “s posse Sasa d Y me? 
Does it prepare me for something higher and 
better aa richer? Does it pr life 
stronger and more enduring? Does it help 
others in their struggle with what is sensual 
and. unabiding ? When -we ask these ques- 
tions of theatre-going, or of modern dancing, 
or of extravagant dress, or of self-indulgence, 
or of wastefulness, or of injustice of any sort, 
what answer can we give? - 


bd 

John does not abuse the world. He thinks 
contemptuously of its folly and shame and sin, 
but it seems to him to be enough to say of it 
that it cannot last. It passes away and all 
that belongs to it with it. Why 
should people lose themselves in what can- 
not endure? We are to goon. © Why, then, 
do we attach ourselves to that which cannot 
go on with us? After you have said the best 
you can for sin or for the world which seems 
to you so innocent, it remains true that death 
is written upon it. All its glories fade. 
The best and strongest things in it pass away. 
This is enough. Let us set our hearts upon 
that which is eternal, which outlasts time 


.and shall abide with us through eternity. 


For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 














!] TIS not so much what our children are, 
' but what they may be if God’s spirit 
: + controls their lives.. The vision of faith 
fis the future left to God. The fixed habits 
of a child have more ‘to do with his character 
and worth than anything else. We ma 
counsel him, correct him, scold. him, piesell 
© him, byt we may lose rather than gain or 
hange.him. If,, however, we can formulate 
or him and train him in right habits we have 
gained and established him. The habits of 
prayer and faith were the safeguards and 
power of Joseph. Distance and distress, 
temptation and trial, did not injure nor con- 
quer him. The habits of his boyhood train- 
ing stood the test, and he became God’s 
chosen instrument for Egypt and for his own 
people. 
---* My child is leaving home and my heart 
is: fearful,’? many a mother feels if not ex- 
resses, You neéd have no fear if that child 
as what Joseph had. The memory of that 
coat.of many colors lingered no longer in his 
mind than the principles of truth which had 
become the habits of his daily life. 
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The wildest dreams of fortune could not 
surpass the actual experience which came 
into this captive’slife. Courage, duty, truth, 
honor, conscience, faith, patience, and purity, 
blended with wisdom, pcise, and power. 
God knew the man he could trust. 


Our blessed Lord, may we make the habit 
of our life like that of Joseph. May cir- 
cumstances never control us, but may we in 
thy name and by faith control circumstances. 
May we trust thee so surely that thou canst 
trust us. In thy name, Amen, 


Tues.—Gen. 41 : 14-31. 
Pharaoh’s Dream Interpreted. 

The. man who depends upon God to teach 
and guide him will be led in precept and 
plan. _ He will be an interpreter to others as 
to God’s plan. Life’s uncertainties will be 
illumined before him, and those who are 
blind will seek and follow his direction. 


May. we, our God and Father, keep our 
hearts and eyes fixed upon thee. May we 
never be perplexed and troubled by the mys- 
veries and uncertainties of life. When 
others are confused and fearful may our 
faith be clearer and more trustful than ever. 
in Chris?’s name. Amen. ; 
Wed—Gen. 41 : 46-57. 

Joseph’s Wise Provision Against Famine. 

No gift of wisdom is more essential than 
far-sightedness. He who sees ahead in faith 
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and plan disarms criticism, and saves suffer- 
ing and disaster. The interpretation of the 
dream was not enough, ‘The faith of Joseph 
was seen in his providing the accumulation 
to meet the coming need, 

All bountiful Father, thou who providest 
Sor all thy children, and carest for ali thy 
creatures, may we ever and always trust 
thee, and interpret aright to others thy mys 
series, May faith gain insight into thy 
loving heart, and may love tell the story to 
the unbelieving. In thy name. Amen. 


Thurs.—Psa. 105 : 17-22. Joseph’s Exaltation. 

It is said that the blind genius Moon, who 
invented the modern system of raised letters, 
by which the blind read with their fingers, 
thanked God for the blessing of blindness 
when they told him he could no longer see. 
His deprivation has proved a comfort and 
blessing to tens of thousands of sightless eyes, 


Ever blessed God, our loving Heavenly 
Father, we thank thee that we may glory in 
tribulation, knowing that faith worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, and experi- 
ence hope. May we, like foes of old, 
glorify thee in our very trials, and use them 
as stepping-stones to confidence and power ! 
For thy sake. Amen, 


Fri.—Deut. 33 : 13-17.— Joseph Blessed by Moses. 

Into the land of Egypt went Jacob and his 
sons that they might be saved, but the years 
of prosperity closed, and their power and 
numbers made them enemies. A new king 
knew them not. Another deliverer must be 
ape and Moses was strengthened in his 
ife-work by the example and knowledge of 
the noble youth who had followed God so 
many years before. 

Almighty and all-loving God, we thank 
thee for the example and inspiration of 


holy men who have gone before us. May 
their faith and courage inspire us to nobler 
deeds and firmer resolves. May we do our 
part in our day as we hold in memory those 


thy sake. Amen. 


Sat. Eph. 1: 15-23. Supreme Headship of Christ. 

Ephesians is a wonderful book, and 
although each og on is wonderful, this first 
chapter contains the secret of power for all 
of us if we will study and master it. Paul 
wr that they may have wisdom, revelation, 
knowledge, understanding, enlightenment, 
hope, riches, glory, inheritance, power, and 
that all these may be in His church, 


Our Heavenly Father, may we gain this 
Sulness of life in thee which Paul here out- 
tines. Help us to care less for the external 
signs of recognition and far i, the 
internal and eternal realities, ay thy 
church be *‘ the fulness of him that filleth 
allin ail.’ For Christ's sake, Amen, 


Sun.—Psa. 72 : 8-20. 
The Messiah's Glorious Reign. 

This Psalm has an overwhelming and irre- 
sistible optimism for Christ. One feels hke 
going from family prayers out into the new 
day and taking a long breath into his soul as 
well as his lungs, ‘‘ Prayer also shall be 
made for him continually, and daily shall he 
be praised.’’ What a joy it should be to us 
to have a share in that glory now ! 

May we praise thee, O God, as we have 
never praised thee before, and may our 
whole heart join in this prophecy of thy com- 
ing day of glory and power, We praise thee 
that thy name shall endure for ever and 
ever. O God, may the whole earth speedil, 
be filled with thy glory, we ask in Christ's 





Lname. Amen, 





How Japan Received the Sunday-School 


| Tour Party - - - - 


- By Alfred M. Williams Js 





On March 1, a tour party of twenty-nine persons, representing the Oriental 
Commission of the World’s Sunday School Convention at Zurich, headed 
by Mr. H. J. Heinz, sailed from San Francisco. Before the trip began Mr. 
Frank L. Brown, who is a member of the party, wrote an article to tell the 


readers of The Sunday School Times 


day-school world of this unusual tour. 


what is the significance to the Sun- 
His article will appear in a special 


** Zurich Number ” of the Times (May 10). Another member of the party - 
gives here a glimpse of their first experiences in Japan. 


bee Japanese who are chiefly inter- 

ested in the business world, as well as 
the workers in Japan’s Sunday-school 
world, were stirred by the appearance of 
‘*The American Business Men’s Sunday- 
School Party,’’ as the Oriental tour party of 
the Zurich Commission Number Four has 
been called. In Yokohama the business 
men gave a noon luncheon to the party. 
The address of welcome was made by the 
president of the Bankers’ Club, Mr. H. J. 
Heinz responded, reciprocating the good- 
will and hope for business prosperity in the 
two countries, as expressed in the welcome 
address. Mr. Heinz said further : 

‘While congratulating Japan upon the 
place she has taken among the nations, and 
appreciating what the Japanese have doneso 
well in a variety of ways, yet, let me say, 
there remains a task, a service to do—the 
greatest and most enduring work of all. It 
is for some of your own loyal sons and 
daughters to catch a spiritual vision, to up- 
lift your people; for some one to impart spir- 
itual power ; for some one to raise a spiritual 
standard that will unify and glorify the vital 
principles of national progress. As Queen 
Victoria said, and all the world admits, ‘ The 
Bible made England great.’ So, to study 
the Bible, to know Jesus Christ, will make 
Japan greater and stronger.’’ 

In Tokyo, a number of social functions 
were given in honor of the twenty-nine mem- 
bers of the American party. Among these 
were an eleven-course Japanese dinner at 
the home of Mr. Asano, president of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisa—the company owning 
and operating the largest fleet of Japanese 
merchant ships ; the opening of the largest 
private museum in Japan, a rare event ; and 
a reception at the palace of Count Okuma. 

Among the notable meetings of the party’s 
first days in Japan the most worthy were the 
Sunday- school rallies in Yokohama and 





Tokyo. The attendance was variously esti- 
mated, but a conservative average of the 





Yokohama estimates is one thousand, and a 
more nearly exact estimate of the Tokyo 
gathering is fifteen hundred. The Tokyo 
rally had been planned as an open-air event, 
but a heavy rain sent us to the assembly 
hall in the Methodist compound, from whose 
crowded doors late-comers must turn away. 
The day (our Good Friday) was a legal'holi- 
day, with a day off for the schools and busi- 
ness people ; not in memoriam of Christ’s 
sufferings, but for the worship of ancestors. 
The program was not related to either day. 
It was not only in honor of the party, but 
took piace as the third annual rally of Tokyo 
Sunday-schools, 

The Sunday-school in Japan, if this demon- 
stration is a criterion, has been natural ; 
perhaps the word indigenous should be used. 
It is at least of its own kind, While the 
speeches were foreign, having to be trans- 
lated, the singing was a Japanese contagion 
of beauty and harmony, Fifteen hundred 
flags beat the time as these enthusiastic 
Japanese sang. ‘The flags were white, with 
a center-piece emblem in red and blue, made 
bya combination of the Japanese and Ameri- 
can flags and the cross and crown. ‘* Ban- 
sat, Banzat’’ was heard at appropriate places. 
The last ‘thrill’? came at the close of the 
meeting when five balloons were sent up, 
one by the representatives of each of the five 
Sunday-school districts into which the — 
city is divided. These balloons bore long 
streamers with the following words inscribed 
in Japanese: ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” ‘*I am the good shepherd,’’ 
*¢ Love one another,” ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the 
Light of the world,’’ ‘‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.’’ 

Whatever the motive,— business, diplo- 
matic, or religious, with a possible combina- 
tion of the three,—the press is giving large 
attention to this new expression of interna- 
tional interest. It must be remembered that 
the Japanese will be first polite—and other 

( Continued on next page) 


who did their part for thee in theirs, For |- 
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HAND IT TO “JACK” 
BY 
William H. Ridgway 
Is one of the greatest little books printed for 
many a day. 
it is not an argument. 
It is not a preachment. 
It is just a few little pages of striking facts. 
** Compelling facts,’’ as one man said, 
The author says: ‘‘ These things are either 
true or they are not true.’’ 
The reader is the judge. 
And if they are true no man can wriggle 
away from the “' antes facts."’ % 
‘The book is worth a hundred sermons," 


said one young fellow. 
Get a copy and you'll want a quantity for 
other people. 
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or $3.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
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PREPARE NOW FOR 


World’s 
Sunday School Day 


July 13, 1913 





‘The Twentieth Century Crusaders” Picture 
Size, 17x24 inches, including margin 


This cut does not do justice to the picture, which is in beautiful colors, showing 
the costumes of many lands, 


Two Needed Helps 


1. The Twentieth Century Sunday School Crusaders. 
The above picture, greatly enlarged and reproduced in 
beautiful colors, showing about thirty children of many 
lands dressed in. their national costumes and standing under 
national flags. The picture is 17x24 inches in size, and is 
just right for framing. ‘ It reaches you carefully packed in 
mailing tubes a¢ our risk: Price,..). 0.0... | BOC, 


2. The ‘Order of Service”’ prepared specially for this 
day by the World’s Sunday School Committee. Per 100, . 40c. 


Me eee: 





Special In order to give these helps a 
wide circulation, we offer the 


Combination. two(100 orders of service, and 


4 
a copy of the large picture) | 
Offer 


in combination for only... . 
With each order for too copies of the service, one picture 
will be included a¢ the above combination rate of 7astents. 
Additional copies of the picture for use in the homés*6f 
the scholars may be secured at the following rates: One 
copy, 50 cents; five copies, 40 cents each ; ten or more 
copies, 35. cents each. . 


‘*World’s Sunday School Day ”’ will be observed in the Sunday- 
schools-of the world on Sunday; July 13, t013. The special. ‘‘ Order 
of Service,’’ which was prepared by the World’s Sunday School Com- 
mittee for this day, will be translated into probably more than one 
hundred languages and dialects, and used as an ‘‘opening service’’ in 
thousands of Sunday-schools on every continent and in many islands of 
the sea. ~The many hundreds of delegates in attendance at the World’s 
Seventh Sunday School Association at Zurich, Switzerland, will use this 
service also ‘on World's Sunday School Day, July 13, 1913. 

‘*The Twentieth Century. Crusaders’’ picture was devised by 
Mr. William. T. -Ellis,- the well-known traveler and journalist, for the 
World's Sunday School Association. It was designed for world-wide 
use as an einblem of the spirit of world-conquest for Christ, and has 
been widely.circulated in foreign lands by’ the World’s Sunday School 
Association since the Washington Convention, where the - picture was 
reproduced on the platform with a group of children. 

Every Sunday-school should have one or more of these beautiful 
color pictures framed and hung in a conspicuous place on ‘* World's 
Sunday School Day,’’ calling attention to the significance of the picture: 
Additional copies should be displayed in each of the departments of 
the Sunday-school. Plan to get your orders in early for these helps. 

pictures and order of Services, may be obtained from the American 
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their headquarters, Philadetphia, Pa:, and their various depositories. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
things, more or less, afterward. The papers 
printed in English are naturally generous 
with their space. One of the Tokyo papers 
had a two-column editorial which assumed 
to a the motive and meaning of this 
Oriental tour-party, including a recognition 
of its rg tee significance. e gist of that 
part of the article was: We do not profess 
Christianity ourselves, but we need it in our 
business; therefore, let us welcome these 
business people who would call the new gen- 
eration to a study of the Bible. 

JAPAN. 





| Children at Home | 


The Launch Ride 
By Sally Campbell 


T WAS an opportunity. Jesse recognized 
it ds soon as Mr. Rodgers spoke. He 
almost wished he had not, but he’had ; 

it was no good fooling over that. 

It was queer how different it is to listen to 
a delightful Sunday-school teacher talk to 

u about opportunities on Sunday and to 

ve one come flying at you without any 
warning on Monday. 

Mr. Rodgers had said, ‘‘ There is room 
in the launch for one extra boy. No other is 
in sight but you. Westart in half an hour.’’ 

Jesse Berkley’s father had been sent by 
the doctor to Florida for a three-weeks’ rest, 
and he had brought Jesse along with him, 
It was the jolliest sort of a good time, Jesse 
liked skating and sledding, but it gave a boy 
a nice, spicy, Arabian Nights’ feeling to get 
letters about such things from up home 
while he was ducking and swimming in the 
sun-warmed ocean as though it were the 
middle of July. 

Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Rodgers’ launch 
were the very jolliest part of all the jolliness. 
Jesse had tried the launch two happy times. 
This was his last chance, as his father and 
he were traveling north next week. And 
here now the chance had to ‘go and be an 
opportanity, because it was a chance to let 





*Rufe Harding have a launch jide. 
Jesse scowled@and kicked a pretty Florida |. 


pebble out into the quiet Florida water with 
a slap. He hardly knew Rufe Harding, 
anyway. If Rufe were a particular friend of 
his it would be different. 

But half-hours are not very long. He 
must decide. > 

He went to the boathouse and got out his 
boat. Jesse was a dabster at rowing—he 
had received a prize for it—two prizes, really, 
but one was only a second one. It was not 
far, just across a narrow inlet, to the Hard- 
ing house. 

**Rufe! Rufe! Hello!’’ shouted Jesse, 
and when Rufe came running, he asked 
him, ** Wouldn’t you like to go out in Mr, 
Rodgers’ launch this morning?” 

Rufe answered with a shout of delight. 
Rufe had been eight months in Florida with 
his mother, and had not been on a launch 
yet, or ever before in all his life. He had 
told this to Jesse the only time that Jesse 


-had talked to him much. And somebody 


else had told Jesse that the Hardings were 
not very well off—they had to think a lot 
about every nickel they spent. 

** Get ready right off, and come on,”’ said 
Jesse. ‘* Don’t dress up. They are going 
to start in fifteen minutes.’’ 

Mr. Rodgers was very busy when the 
boys got‘to him. All Jesse needed to say 
was, ‘* Here’s Rufe, Mr. Rodgers! Rufe 
is on hand. It’s all right for him to be the 
boy that goes, isn’t it?”’ 

** Yes. Oh, yes, certainly,’? Mr. Rod- 
gers said. ‘‘ Glad to have you, Rufe. How 
are you? Step aboard.’’ 

Then, in a few minutes, the launch was 
gone, and Jesse was left alone on the sand. 

*¢ I’ll go for a row,’’ he decided. He was 
glad to remember Rufe’s rapturous face as 
he ‘*stepped aboard’’ and hung over the 
rail, waving good-by. 

Jesse went to the dock where he had tied 
his boat, and there, comfortably keeping 
house with her doll and a lot'of shells, he 
found little Lula Pennell. 

*< You little scamp! You ought not to 
climb into boats like this,’’ said Jesse. 

Lula smiled upon him blandly and made 
him welcome ina voluble stream of speech 
which was not very plain, since she was 
only three. ‘They were great chums. Jesse 
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was delighted to entertain her un his boat 
and keep house with her. ‘ 

On the dock just above them some one 
had left his canoe tilted on its side, meaning 
to use it again. Presently along came a 
little wind-squall, and Jesse felt something 
knock him and shove him out into the water. 
As he went over he managed to seize the 
end of the boat and keep himself up by it. 
When he had got the wet out of his eyes a 
little he looked about for Lula. She was 
nowhere to be seen. So next he looked 
down into the bay, and there, through the 
clear water, he saw a diminutive pair of 
black slippers aa upward. : 

Jesse dived promptly. He took Lula by 
her gingham collar and pulled her back into 
the boat. Then, dripping and no longer 
smiling, he marched her home. 

Jesse got tired explaining how it was. | It 
seemed to him that everybody in the place 
asked him. There was nothing to it, any- 
way. First he didn’t see Lula, then he 
looked down and did. Ther he got her. 
What else could he du? e 7? 3 

In the afternoon when the launch came 
in Rufe had a great tale to tell of the day. . 

Afterward Mr. Rodgers hunted Jesse.out 
and clapped his big hand on his shoulder. 

** Hello, youngster! What is this I hear 
about you? You did well, boy!’’ said he 
heartily. 

Jesse squirmed and hung his head. - He 
hated a ‘*‘ fuss.’’ 

** Tell me how it happened,’’? demanded 
Mr. Rodgers. ‘‘ Lula’s mother talks so 
much that I can’t get it straight.’’ 

gone looked up. Oh, that was all right, 
if he just meant that. 

** When I couldn’t see Luld anywhere,’’ 
he began patiently, ‘I saw her down in the 
water. So I dived and pulled her up.’’ 

** Just a simple matter like that, was it? ’’ 
said Mr. Rodgers. ‘*Lula is a favorite. 
The whole population is thinking it was a 
good thing you were there,’’ 

** Yes, it was,’’ agreed Jesse. ‘‘I told 
her she ought not to get in a boat by herself, 
She is too little—it’s dangerous.’’ 

Jesse was very glad to talk to Mr. Rod- 
gers about Lula, especially when he was so 
glad not to talk to him about Rufe. 

When he was in bed, and everything was 
quiet but the, ocean, and dark but, fon, the 
stars through the window, Jesse let himself 
think of Rufe’s face as the launch went off 
in the morning, and of how Rufe’s usually 
sober voice ran on in the evening until he 
fairly stuttered. ‘I guess it was worth.it,’’ 
thought Jesse. And then, presently, in the 
quiet and the dark, he added, **I guess 
maybe an opportunity is always. worth it,’’ 

PRINCETON, N. J. 








Dr. Talks on Food 
Pres. of Board of Health 


‘*What shall I eat?” is the daily in- 
quiry the physician is met with. do 
not hesitate to say that in my judgment 
a large percentage of disease is caused 
by poorly selected and improperly pre- 
pared food. My personal experience 
with the fully-cookéd food known as 
Grape-Nuts enables me to speak freely 
of its merits. 

‘*From overwork, I suffered several 
years with malnutrition, palpitation of 
the heart, and loss of sleep. Last sum- 
mer I was led to experiment personally 
with the new food, which 'I used. in con- 
junction with good rich cow’s milk. In 
a short time after I commenced its use, 
the disagreeable symptoms disappeared, 
my heart’s action became steady and 
normal, the functions of the stomach 
were properly carried out, and I again 
slept as soundly and as well as in my 
youth. — ; 

‘*T jook upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that it 
has a most prominent place in a rational, 
scientific system of feeding. Any one 
who uses this food will soon be convinced 
of the soundness of the principle upon 
which it is manufactured, and may 
thereby know the facts as to its true 
worth.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘‘ There’s a reason,” and itis explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter ?. A new 
ome appears from time to tinie. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 11 (Gen. 4: : 1-45) 





{Home Department Gueutheas 


By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the International 
_Home Department 





MASSACHUSETTS.—Is there any kind of an 
where one might go to learn of the 
ro working of the Home ? 
have heard of opportunities for getting training 
in other lines of: Sunday-schoo work, but not 
for the Home ent,—that is, not any 
real course of study. An occasional lecture is 
given, but I should like to know of an opportu- 
nity for a more thorough study of this work. 


URING the summer there are held in 
many states summer schools for Sun- 
day-school workers, You will be 

glad to know that this , in connection 
with the summer school to be held at East 
Northfield, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday-school Association, it is 
planned to have a course in Home Depart- 
ment work to be led by Mrs. Edith Balch 
Wright of Vermont, one of the most suc- 
cessful Home Department workers in this 


country. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. — What lesson 
would you recommend for the use of the Home 
Department ?—E. M. S. 


SHOULD most emphatically recommend 
the use of the International Uniform Les- 
sons. This is not intended for an ad- 

verse criticism of the new Graded Lessons, 
which are excellent, but for those who study 
by themselves in the home the Uniform sys- 
tem is best. Why? Because those lessons 
are specially treated for the Home Depart- 
ment members in regular Home Department 
quarterlies; because the various teachers’ 
magazines have helps on this course of les- 
sons; because The Sunday School Times 
and other Sunday-school papers have very 
illaminating helps on this course, The ma- 
jority of the members of the Home Depart- 
ment are adults, so the Uniform Lessons are 
wéll adapted to'the needs of the Home De- 
partment. If there are children who are mem- 
bers of the department, and who sometimes 
cat’ attend the’ sessions of the ‘school, it 
would ‘always be ‘perfectly admissible for 
them to be supplied with the lessons used by 
classes of ‘their age in the school. 

As for what helps on the Uniform Lessons 
to use, you have a wealth to choose from in 
the denominational and interdenominational 
publications, It would not be well to at- 
tempt to advise in this department as to your 
particular choice; 


ONTARIO.—I am in hopes of seeing a Home 
it in connection with our 
Sunday-school, and wish to have the best infor- 
mation possible ready to present at a teachers’ - 
meeting ? From whom can I best obtain it ?— 
H. M. B. 


F YOU would secure a copy of ‘The 
Home Department of To-day’’ (The 
Sunday School ‘Times €o., 25 cents): 

and read it, and then secure from the same 
publishers a sufficient number of the pam- 
phlet, ** How to Stock and How to Start the 
Home Department’’ (the same publishers, 
free of charge), so that each of your teachers 
might have a copy to take honie and study, 
I am sure that you will find adequate mate- 
rial to render you the necessary help. 

I infer that you are to present this work at 
your teachers’-meeting ; that is a fine plan. 
The co-operation of the teachers of the Sun- 
day-school is vital to the success of the de- 
partment, 

Last year the Home Department took a 
fine step in advance, and divided the Home 
Department membership into two classes. 
Class A includes all the requisites of the 
Home Department from its inception in 1881 
up to the present time, plus the promise to 
maintain a family altar in the home, —that is, 
to make a habit of setting aside a time each 
day when the family as a whole meets to- 
gether for a few minutes of Bible reading 
and prayer; or if this does not seem feasible, 
the member reads the Bible and prays by 
himself daily, in addition to the promise to 
study the lesson at least one-half hour each 
week and make a report of the same and an 
offering. 

This feature is one of the most timely 
marks of progress in the Sunday-school world. 
If you will send to your townsman, who is 
the chairman of the International Home 
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vance step which has not, as yet, been put 
‘in printed form other than in a general de- 
tive circular issued by the International 

| Sunday-school Association at 1416 Mallers 
Building, Chicago. Inasmuch as Mr. Ham- 
ilton is the one who is responsible for this 
advance step, and who prepared the circular, 
I am sure that you will find him a strong 
ally in starting your work well. 

hould you choose, you could consider 
Class B alone, which includes the study of 
the lesson for at least halfan hour each week 
and an offering, as formerly, without empha- 
sizing the daily devotional part. But 
there is so much wise emphasis laid upon 
home training in our seeular schools as well 
as in our Sunday-schools, and the home 
seems to be coming into her own again, I 
sincerely trust that you will use both classes 
in your work, and that the A’s will far out- 
number the B’s. 


NEw YorK CiTy.—Will you, if possible, 
furnish me with some data relative to ee 
of the Home Department? | have been 
to make an address on the Home Department, 
with the forming of such a department in the 
Sunday-school as its object, and thought I 
should like to know something of its beginning. 


N the spring of 1881, while attending a 
district Sunday-school convention in 
New York state, a woman who had a 

veranda class told Dr, W. A Duncan of her 
work and interest in the children. Because 
she was not in the church building with her 
class, her pastor did not see how the school 
could recognize her work, and as the distance 
precluded attendance with any degree of 
regularity, he seemed to have but little inter- 
est. The lady felt that she needed just the 
help the church and school might give her, 
and felt that it would be beneficial if the 
children might feel that they were a part of 
the school. Dr. Duncan at once became much 
interested in her work, and saw the possi- 
bilities, 

In June, 1881, at Cortland, N. Y., the 
Rev. A. F, Beard, D,D., and Dr. Duncan 
spoke on the possibility of securing members 
for the Sunday-school, and gathering them 
wherever opportunity offered, —‘‘in a 
kitchen, a parlor, an empfy room in the 
barn,’’ and teaching them of Jesus. As a 
result of this meeting there was formed the 
Woman’s Sunday-school Mission Aid Asso- 
ciation, that ‘‘through correspondence and 
local visitation the Christian women of the 
state may be enlisted in mission Sunday-school 
work.’’ Mrs, Allen Butler of Syracuse was 
chosen General Secretary of this work. Up 
to this time the conception of the home 
classes were what we now designate as 
neighborhood classes, and those who were 
reached in this way were mainly children. 
The International Sunday School Association 
became interested in the plan, and the work 
was discussed at the convention which met 
in Toronto in June, 1881. There Dr. Dun- 


and it begantodevelop. In February, 1883, 
the plan of the Home Department Visitor 
was discussed in a convention. 

In 1885, the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., 
commenced a work which later became a 
distinciive feature of the Home Department 
as it exists to-day. A number of years spent 


in Vermont deeply impressed him with the 
need of people in the outlying districts who 
were unable to attend regularly the services 
of the church and Sunday-school, and in 
order to meet this need he originated the 
idea of having ove member or more in a 
family study the Sunday-school lesson at 
least half an hour each Sunday, and report 
at the end of each quarter regarding this to 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
It was this feature of his work that was later 
incorporated with the movement which Dr. 
Duncan had begun several years earlier. 

At the Thirteenth International Sunday 
School Convention held in San Francisco in 
June, 1911, Dr. Duncan, the executive head 
of this department, reported a grand total of 
19,700 Home Departments, with a member- 
ship of 644,417. Because of his interest in 
this work from the beginning, and the gen- 
erous way he has given his time and money 
to extend it, Dr. Duncan was made a Vice- 
president for life of the International Sunday 
school Association, and by a unanimous vote 





Department Committee, W. H. Hamilton, 


was given the title ‘“Founder of the Home 
Department”’ at this convention. 


of one of the } insurance companies of 
‘Toronto, he would be glad indeed to} 
meet with your teachers explain this ad- 


can had literature on the subject which -he }. 
‘distributed? The interest inv the work grew, |’ 


as pastor of a church in a rural community | 
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JIRES is a good old-fashioned 
drink—old-fashionedly good— 

- old-fashionedly pure. 
It’s the kind of drink that every mother 
and father in the land will be glad to 
buy for their youngsters, because they 
know it contains no ingredients. 


It's the kind of drink that tastes 

all the-way down. It satisfies the thirst- 

iest kind of athirst._ It isdelicious. Hires 

is good for little folks. Hires is good for big folks. 

You can get Hires at fountains or in bottles at ° 
for home use. Many families 

it by the case from their grocers. 
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MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S 
“BOOK OF HOMESPUN VERSE ” 


104 POEMS. 202 PAGES. 
Portrait of Mrs. Sangster on Frontispiece. 
Mrs. ehaet Book alPonus 
In the Foreword M 


: “ Here are 
poems to add FUtching 2 to da © ha people, 
and to brace and ponsote the ai ate if PP he verses 
rl this book are Stairs "MG | oll who have an 
with messages in ry gh is sent out 

and cont ye bes to _Amasiens 


bomen. eande col nature, 
for ks ‘and beeen and fo for der whe life,» ain “find this 


‘sonal ogg 
> Friends of Mrs. Sangster and thoes Ay» for 
Ay The Si 


ae have read ler a 
‘imes 8 Seale ore cor, this Becatiful Boo a 


Poems, 
copy ROW. 1,00 Pi 
149 Church St., 


4, The christian +) NewYork City 


musi FOR CHILDREN S DAY 


10c, for 4 net 


st seipieal at 
** America for Me,’’ new son: by C, Austin Miles. 
reat neg by Dr. vam Dyke.» copy, 10-cents 


adest Sunda | 50 cents =e. 
a 224-page book for 
eee ts: nda "sz a tit. 


Hall-Mack Companys "za@3%. 


For 2 new, complete sage mri 
mitre | Day Serv 


and 
STAMPS | uSthire Day Cprcementtolden, 


Adam Gelbel MusieCo,:& zanulS. e Yort 
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“Object Lesson” Services 


Give the children 2 open to do as well as pieces 


Freee ii 
pases 


and songs to sing. ‘Try 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


di For 10 cents we will send ** The 
Ladder of Life,’’ ‘‘ The Build- 

ng of the aie." both Object 

Services, and Flower 


Lesson d Festival § 
Bouse ail foun complete the 


get. - 
TULLA >MBREDITH « co. 


bh JD | 














the above 


c 
4 and 8 for %c. es 
WORSHIE. A bow sing. 
oo Enclose 


ey oy Day Cantatas 
Quartet Bou 


ROQCHE & C0. { Qricage, 7 


sen. Paws. o 
+ 
Lorenz’s Children’s Day Music 
will be ready in spite of the Dayton flood 


S. S. services by Wilson, Holton and wad 
Rew Children's Da Cantata, “ Happy Days.’ 
Creswell, 30 cents, Children’s Day Treasury Ne. 
23 (new, 1913). Recitations, Exercises, Drills, Dia- 
logs, etc. Price, t5 cents. One sample of aul sent 
Jor 25 cents, or one of each of the three new services 
only "or 5 cents, if S.S,. Times is mentioned. Stamps 


Lorenz ing " Beer ae May Ist) 
Moruer’s Day—Cunoren’s Day 
Glad to help you—if we may 
Retu samples—we greeey 
Send for a 


oaenaae, 
*Tis safe and sane t yrs 
Then ‘‘ do it ion What d’you en 
Unless they're KEPT, there’s nothing to pay. 


Meigs Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Books Worth Noting 











reer Bh 24 WY gut 6th Strost,. - serait . 





Introductory per, fateh loth, gocerits, Send for 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 

















““1'll Wear a_White lower for 


i 
Good Old Mother's Religion,” 


f * 
Author and Publisher]. n4 Mother," Hemy Grad ote 
cident as bass Boll Pelt 





aes | ere,” McKinley’ » world 
famous, esc. “ Me Mother’s Photo raph "Dewey 
incident, roc. $1.00 secures the re set, $1.00. 


YOU GAN. AEF ORD si 


= out). pass er ae 
ar ea cents each. ngs. word 
K. HACKETT, ea? AVNE. INDIANA. 
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Here and There a Leaf (By Louise 
Heywood).—This score or more of semi- 
a meditations on some common things 
in daily life is adapted to young Christians, 
who-are desirous of living happy and fruitful 
lives. .It bas a message for tired, devoted 
mothers, showing them that their labor is 
not in vain in the Lord. An occasional 
poem gives pleasant variety to the book. 
(Sherman, French & Co., $1.20 net.) 


Happiness Haven (By Amos R. Wells, 
Litt. D., LL.D.).—Christ’s way to blessed- 
ness is unfolded and emphasized by Dr, 
Wells’ popular and suggestive comments on 
the Beatitudes. Various cures for trouble 
are suggested, such as the body cure, mind 
cure, play cure, and work cure, The little 
volume may be considered as a worthy primer 
of the Don’t Worry propa (United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, 50 cents.) 


History of London {by Helen Douglas- 
Irvine).—The process of so-called modern- 
izing has made havoc with the traditional 
London of our grandfathers. Vast areas 
have been razed and rebuilt. Still, the 
charms of the old London linger in many a 
quieter district, and monuments of the past 
are vocal yet. The present volume carries 
the réader from the period of Roman occu- 
pation down to the reconstructions of our 
own day. Many a reader passing middle 
life will be surprised to learn how much of 
busy London has grown up in his own gen- 
eration. This book is not a guide-book, not 
a weary a describing the ‘‘sights.’’ 
Indeed, one will search the index in vain for 
many a title whose omission seems like a 
fault. But the book is not meant to be a 
cyclopedia, and in its field as a more general 
history it has a different function to ‘perform. 
The replicas of many ancient prints. greatly 
add to its value, (Pott) $3 net.) ~ 


Bildermappe zur R Bab 
niens und Assyrieas Be fessor Morris 


Ow’s 

rate workis an ustrations 
to accompany his former oan o Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria,’ but it is of 

reat -value. independently of. that work. 

Though prepared to meet the needs of cunei- 
form scholars, it will prove of very great in- 
terest and helpfulness to all earnest Bible 
students, and its illustrations are usable even 
by those who do not read German. It 
brings before one the most important pic- 
tures that illustrate the religion of the an- 
cient Babylonians and Assyrians. Here, for 
example, are the ‘‘tree of life,’’ the sculp- 
tured scene on the Code of Hammurabi, 
images of the gods, Babylonian temples, etc., 
— fifty-six beautiful plates, containing 226 
pictures. The text in German, and separate 
from the plates of pictures, gives brief expla- 
nations with copious library references, (Ad- 
dress Stechert, $3 net.) 


Freedom and Authority in a 
By Edgar Young Mullins, D.D,, LL. D).— 
very subject to-day resolves itself ultimately 

into the question of authority, and Dr. Mul- 
lins has made a contribution to the solution 
of this greatest of all problems. It is written 
under the influence of two main considera- 
tions ; first, the unrest of many as they have 
noted modern attempts to destroy the entire 
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‘and their guilt. 









worship are these short prayers; they 
breathe a spirit in which all Christians may 
unite, including those who may differ as to 
the interpretation of the social movement 
suggested in the preface. Especially note- 
worthy is the expression of the sense of one- 
ness with other men in sharing their service 
The prayers for ‘‘ Grace 
before Meat” include a petition for the men 
whose labor was used in producing the food, 
and for men who ge little of the bounty 
that we enjoy. Our common guilt is ac- 
knowledges for the sins of the industrial 
world as we plead for Christ to dominate 
there. Of most value perhaps will be the 
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prayers for twenty or more social groups and 
classes, including working women and chil- 
dren, immigrants, employers, workingmen, 
professional men, public officers and teach- 
ers, mothers: these should help toward en- 
riching the content of family prayer. One 
could wish for more emphasis in these 
prayers upon the name of Him who made 
them possible ; but the true note is struck 
in the last sentence of ‘*The Author’s 
Prayer,’’ the beautiful petition with which 
the book closes; ‘* Pardon the frailty of thy 


servant, and look upon him only as he sinks 


his life in Jesus, his Master and Saviour.” 
(Pilgrim Press, 50 cents net.) 





benefit. 


Write for a Free copy of 
** Nerve Health Regained.” 


If you wish to learn ‘more 
about Sanatogen before you use 
it, write for a free copy of this 
booklet, beautifully illustrated 
and comprising facts and infor- 
mation of the greatest interest. 


John Burroughs Arnold Bennett 
The distinguished nat- 
uralist and author, 
writes : 

**T am sure I have been 
greatly paene Ba ont 
to 3! per 
come better thas it on one one 


writes ; 


much im- 
derful.’** 





es aaa of Moire and aepoad, we é in- 


adequacy 
sprite standpoint oft ence or philosophy, | 






; the 
she scientific, 


subject, The 


ic aspects 
0h no in full li 
| all the vecent work: 


v the subject, and 


materials e author’s clearness is “ait 
able, and his cogency will appeal to all who 
believe in the authority of Christ and: the’ 
Bible. The se gd of certain current 
views is convincingly shown. Altogether it 
is a book of supreme value, and should be 
studied by all who wish to get at the heart of 
modern problems. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, $1.50 net.) 


Prayers of the Social Awakening 
(By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D.). 
Fall’ of new suggestiveness for quickening 












three times a day you will have gained, 

in a few weeks, a fund of added health, 

nerve strength and a general sense of well- 
being which you cannot fail to /ee/ and ap- 
preciate.’’ 
gent men and women who have partaken of 
the benefits of Sanatogen would tell you, ‘did 
they enjoy your acquaintance ; 
thousands of practising physicians might say, 
for it is a fact that over 17,000 of them have 
written us of the remarkable benefits they have 
observed from the use of Sanatogen, 
tell us in these letters how Sanatogen infuses 
new strength and endurance into weak and 
nervous people, how) wonderfully it improves 

: digestion, how quickly its concentrated nour- 
ishment builds up the bleod and gives. new 
tene and strength to the’ entire system. The 
~~ sewerworked business man, mothers (especially 
nursing mothers), men and women who have 
made too heavy drafts upon theit vitality, will 
find in Sanatogen a splendid source of re- 
newed health and strength. And remember 
Sanatogen is a satura/, healthful food and 
tonic—purest protein and organic phosphorus 
—free from anything unnatural or harmful, so 
that little children can take it with nothing but 


T you take Sanatogen regularly 


good druggist ; 
powder which you can pleasantly mix with 
milk, chocolate, etc. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 


The Bauer Chemical Co., FEW 
The famous novelist, 


“ The tonic effect of Sana- u 
year — my mind and togen on me is simply won- ing the energy, and giving ‘®vigorating tonic and res. 
strength are 
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will do for 
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You can obtain Sanatégen of’ any 
it comes to you as a fine white 
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Sir Gilbert The ht Rev. 
Parker, M. P. Rig 


The eminent novelist- the Bishop of 
statesman, writes trom Southampton, writes: 
London : 


‘*Sanatogen is to my bear my testimony to 
mind a true food-tonic, yaine of Sanatogen as 
feeding the nerves, increas- 


Place, 
ORK 


** It gives me pleasure to 


the 
an 


fresh vigor to the over- torative. It isundoubtedly 


worked y and mind.” beneficial.”’ 
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“6 d Books for Workers 


Ask for 


the Catalogue of The Sunday School Times Company 











THE WASTE 
OF 


is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
deleterious drugs only make conditions 
worse. 
Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 


A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 


: fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 
WAKE FULN ESS fulness, and always without ill after-effects. 








the life of individual and a and public 














